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THE MORAL CHARACTER OF HAMLET. (June, 





wager? One would think that such a diversion of his. thoughts, 
from the main object in his contemplation would, be impossible; But 
this is one of the curious features, already insisted upon, in Hamlet's 
character. His excited vanity opens all the ayenues to his conf- 
dence. His very caution»is forgotten, else, should. he not have 
remarked upon the strangeness of such a communication at such a 
moment-——when he bas just eine with ri and when he 


meee aenlly expen eene iene Xing evict 
on thei Sioa eee eet vs 
e has miagivings. Horatio predicts 


‘not think so; einee he went into France, I have been in con- 

practice. ert ot 
ceaiioee Bip bin os te oat “ But thon would st not think, 
0 its havoc heart: but it isne matter.” Horatio knows 
does himecif, and exppstpiabes egning’ oll Shather 


kind 
te bet fockery, bat I a gph 0 Ofigaingtving (misgiving) w 


a victim of { 

remarkable, « ng, 

that of Macbeth exee 

ancient Greek traged 

we defy augury. “& special 

row. [If it be now, ‘tis not D come 

now; if it be not now, yet it will come : 

no man of aught he leaves, nows, |W 

be.” All these misgivings’are the re 

of distinction—the desire to show in 

led to the acceptance of the challenge, the sahil C. 

of which arrest bis thoughts a moment,after. It is 

conference with Horatio, he expresses no. purpose of 

opportunity about to offer itself into a meane of ob eae 

He has “4 plan of this sort. His meditations ig 

play with Laértes, and are mournful rather. than’ vindictive: ) He 

thinks not of inflicting danger, but of danger to himself. Theomier® 

that trouble him now are such as have kept him hitherto from. per 

formance; but he is now committed—he cannot recede. He isthe 

creature and the victim, not the controller or eontriver of events. 
The opening speech in which he seeks to reconcile himself to 

Laértes, comports with his weaknesses rather than his character. 

He seeks to shelter himself from the effects of his crime, in killing 

Polonius, in an atrocious falsehood, We see that he committed that 

act while his mind was in its best condition; but it is impossible that 
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THE OLD ENGLISH WRITERS. 


BY REY. J. BR. KENDRICE. 


WuewWNiwe contemplate the English language and the varied trea- 
sures W it contains, we are forced to the conclusion that it does 
notyreceive that attention which its importance demands. In itself 
one of the noblest languages that man ever used, rich without being 

inate, stern Without being barren, it presents to the scholar one 
of the finest subjects for study, and, to the full soul, one 6f the best 
mediums for conveying its conceptions. Compare with it the flip- 
pancy of the French, the awkward and stilty gait of the German, 
the enetyating luxuriance of the Spanish and Italian, and something 
like a Corfect estimate of this our common birth-right,. may be ob- 
tained. The spirited passage of Coleridge on the Greek and Latin 
Languages, may with slight alteration, be appropriately applied to 
our own tongue. English? ‘The shrine of the genius of the New 
World, instinct with the spirit of life and progression, of indefatiga- 
ble strength and infinite flexibility, the voiceof empire and of war, 
of law and of the State, equally fitted for sustaining the measured 
rr of history, the embodying of passion and the distinguishing 
of thought—at once’the melody and ease of Spencer—the gloom and 
intensity of Byron—not too poor for the glowing conceptions and 
images of Burke—following Milton in his sublimest flights—proved 
indeed tothe uttermost by Shakspeare—but not found wanting! 
Such is the English as a Language. 

But when we come to survey the treasures of which the English 

per bey a the sacred repository, its mount claif to increased 

tion @ppears in a still strongerlight, Simultaneous in its birth 
with the resurrection of letters from the tomb of the middle ages, 
and the disenthralment of mind from the shackles of superstitious 
tyranny, it has ever sincé steadily accompanied them both, the one 
in their most brilliant triumphs, the other in the perpetually accele- 
rated speed of its onward ‘progress. “Whatever is profound in Philoso- 
phy—whatever is valuable in Science—whatever is sublime and 
enduring in Poetry—whatever is correct and important in Theology, 
it unfolds to us in multiplied abundance. It here stands unrivalled 
among the languages of the world, and can safely challenge serutiny 
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and competition. We ask then, for the English Language univer- 
sally more respect and attention. It is very absurd for us to go 
roaming through foreign and distant lands for that wealth which 
lies under the stones of our own door. But our present business is 
more particularly with the old English writers, and the reasons which 
render them worthy of especial study. 

In surveying the Literatures that have arisen and passed away, it 
does. not seem improbable that they follow the universal law of 
gradual development, decay, and death. They appear to us in the 
crudity and feeble efforts of childhood, the elasticity andpassion of 
youth, the maturity of middle age, the calm contemplation and 
analysisjof declining years, and the utter imbecility of decrepid old 
age. Now, in applying thistheory to English Literature, (without 
stopping to argue its correctness,) we are of opinion that it has rece- 
ded or passed its maturity; that it has touched its meridian and is 
verging to its setting. We have intimated that the youth of a na- 
tion’s Literature, is the season for Poetry. And what, we ask, aré 
the distinguishing features of*true Poetry? If there are any two of 
the elements which enter into its composition, more esséntial than 
others, these are passion and imagination. It is these which consti- 
tute the Poet’s soul, and give him his magic power; it is these which 
invest with permanent interest and suffuse with living light, incidents 
unattractive in prose; it is these which give to “airy nothings a local 
habitation and a name.” ‘We hear much said about Philosophical 
Poetry—if the thing is not a contradiction in terms, it is philosophy 
so baptized in poetry that its stern and distinctive features are not 
discernible; its iron thread so interwoven with and covered by the 
golden tissue, that it is lost in the superior glitter. Poetry must also 
be free, unfettered by*petty rules, left to its own voluntary loosings 
or droopings. » It cannot brook the stern tyranny of critical canons. 
Hence it is, that poetry and criticism are ever at war, and hence too 
it is that after a nation-has beeome critical, its poetry becomes cold 
heartless, rigid and artificial. Now, the youth of a Literature, like 
the youth of an individual, is the season of imagination and passi 
The deep emotions of the soul leap forth undéeked and unchanged 
by models. Imagination bears away in nature's freedom, never 
stopping in her upward flight to caleulate what will be the: opinions 
of criticism concerning her motions. Thus we see from the nature of 
the case that the early stages of a nation’s progress are peculiarly 
favorable to the cultivation of Poetry; and the truth admits of ample 
illustration. Job, the most. imaginative and energetic: of all 
was the first in point of time. The most imaginative ef Grecian 
poets, and the favorite of the world, is Homer. Dante, the greatest 
of Italian bards, explored and laid open the awful depths of hell. 
Spencer and Shakspeare are our own illustrations. Milton alone 
stands forth a splendid exception to this rule. 

But the effects of this freedom of which we have spoken, from 
the tyranny of established rules and the fear of critical censure, are 
not confined to poetry—they are productive of the happiest results 
in every branch of literature. The mind is not crafaped in its modes 
of thought and expression—there is no authority by which to cut 
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down this and leave out that, and the consequence is, that though 
in our old writers we find some blemishes that criticism might have 
removed, there is yet very much valuable which criticism would have 
destroyed. Another and more important characteristic of a nation’s 
early literature, is its strong original thought. The stupifying effects 
of ignorance have so far passed away; so much relish for the sweets, 
and appreciation of the value of knowledge, have been acquired as 
to set the mind, with eager appetite and careful examination, to 
search for more. in this state the wide and untrodden fields of our 
Faith le open, inviting men to enter. They do enter; they thrust 
in the sickle, and the first full and golden harvest of long neglected 
lands, is laid at our feet. Literature, at this stage of which we speak, 
has not passed into a system; to make a book, has not become the 
great object of ambition and the main-spring of literary effort. But 
men feel that there is something within them—that they have arrived 
for the first time at great truths, and they speak because they cannot 
refrain from so doing. No one lifts the trumpet to his mouth unless 
he has a certain and important sound to blow, and when the blast 
has gone forth, it proves more powerful than the magic note of 
-Roderick Dhu, which 
“Garrisoned the glen, 


At once with full five hundred men ;” 


for it startles nations into life and activity, and goes on reverberating 
through all time. Nothing then, is done hastily or superficially; but 
when the study of years has been sufficiently elaborated and matured, 
it comes forth to the world a lasting legacy of instruction. Thought, 
strong, original thought, forms the staple of our old writers, and 
gives to them their value and glory. And hence arises another 
characteristic of our early literature, that its authors are never se- 
duced from the great object of pursuit, by the temptations of style. 
Uttering, as they are, for the first time, truths of momentous import- 
ance, they are wholly absorbed in the magnitude of these. Their 
writings possess a natural vigor and originality which need not the 
factitious ornaments requisite to compensate for want and decrepitude 
of thought. In thus peaking, we would not be understood to inti- 
mate that the study of a good style is not important, but we hesitate 
not to say that it is a poor substitute for thought, and receives in our 
day, an undue attention. There was, in the age to which we refer, 
an admirable plainness and simplicity of language. The words 
naturally suggested by the idea, were put down in their true mean- 
ing. There was no straining after startling expressions and high- 
flown epithets—no false glare to turn the mind from following the 
train of reflection; to admire the beauty and elegance of the language. 

We shall mention but one other peculiarity of our old writers, and 
that is, the healthful state of mind in which their works are dictated. 
No chilling misanthropy and refined licentiousness render them dis- 
gusting and dangerous—on the contrary, they overflow with the 
untainted exuberance of youthful spirits, and are marked by a frank- 
ness in which lurks no concealed and insinuating vice. They may 
sometimes be coarsely vulgar, but how much less dangerous is this 
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than vice under the covering of elegant sophistry, and recommended 
by the rich drapery of a corrupt imagination! 

We have thus glanced at what appear to us would be, from the 
nature of the case, some of the general characteristics of a nation’s 
early literature, and which are found in our own. But to a better 
appreciation of the value of our old writers, let us contrast this lite- 
rature as thus developed, with modern~English literature. And in 
speaking as we shall, we would not depreciate the worth of modern 
living authors. Perhaps we are too much inclined to withhold from 
them our homage, until by time and the voice of mankind, they have 
passed through the solemnities and receive the sanctity of canoni- 
zation. But endeavoring to avoid this narrow spirit, we still cannot 
elevate them into an equal.importance with those old masters, of 
whose works we have spoken. Literature is now a regular system, 
and book-making is carried on as a business, scarcely less arduous 
or more important than shoe-making, and the consequence is, there 
is a large class who write, not from the promptings of genius, or the 
consciousness of possessing truths that would be valuable to their 
race, but from a desire for reputation or pecuniary emolument—thus, 
a considerable portion of the books which issue from the modern, 
press, are utterly worthless, and fall into instant and immediate neg- 
lect. Again, in another class, not absolutely indifferent in their 
character, the quantum of original thought is often so exceedingly 
small as to be hardly worth lifting from its concomittant chaff. It 
is a fault of modern authors, that if by some happy, chance, they 
fall upon an original idea, it is held up as an invaluable curiosity, 
surveyed in all lights, hammered to an invisible thinness and diluted 
to a scarcely coloring ability. Shakspeare says of one of his charac- 
ters, “he draweth out the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple 
of his argument;” and so it may be said of many modern writers. 
Such is not the case with the old authors. Their works are a series 
of original truths; cast forth in their native and unadorned simplicity, 
and then left for us‘to work up and appropriate to our own use. We 
cannot perhaps understand them without labor, but what is there 
truly valuable which is not obtained by labor? The literature of the 
day requires no effort to understand it, and the reward which well 
directed effort always brings, cannot be expected. It is admirable 
for whiling away an idle, after-dinner hour, but unworthy of those 
seasons when the mind, clear and active, is ready to bend its energies 
to important subjects. And this leads us to another characteristic of 
modern, as contrasted with our old literature. It cannot be disguised 
that amongst authors of recent origin, excessive care is lavished upon 
the garb in which ideas are clothed. Style is too often made the 
standard of merit—by this is a writer judged, regardless of that 
which is of far higher importance—the thoughts. Very different is 
it with our old writers, “They speak right on what they do know” — 
steadily pursue their aim, unattracted by the allurements of tropes 
and the ornaments of style, any farther than they serve to illustrate 
and set home the truths which they ‘are uttering. It may not be 
improper, here to exhibit more fully our idea of the distinctive cha- 
racters of the literatures which we are contrasting, by the use of a 
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figure. The works of our old writers may be confined to vast and 
unfrequented caves, difficult of access, winding and obstructed in 
their passages, but in whose remote cells lie huge masses of the 
precious metals; their explorer may have to grope his way in dark- 
ness and uncertainty, he may be chilled by the cold, and soiled and 
torn in garment, but what are all these petty considerations when 
put beside the fact that he will soon come to the cheering light with 
his arms full of the golden treasure ? 

A drawing-room more fitly represents our idea of modern literature. 
We have only to knock, make our bow, and enter. Here are no 
obstacles to be surmounted, no labors to be endured—we loll upon 
soft couches, we breathe perfumed airs, we take our ease, we admire 
and come away, but alas, we come empty and unprofited. 

We have already spoken of the high and healthful tone of feeling 
in which the old authors wrote, and this is rendered more striking 
by the Gontrast presented in many works of more recent date. In- 
deed, so far has this spirit, to which we refer, become fashionable, 
that it is often affected. The new-fledged genius dips his first pen 
in the gall of misanthropy and disgust. We leave the reader to 
draw his own conclusions from this brief contrast. T'rash is a homely 
but expressive word, which characterises too many of the produc- 
tions of the modern press. Not generated and matured in laborious 
years of thought and study—not brought into existence amidst the 
throes and agonies of mental parturition, but rather the trifling fancies 
of an idle hour, the fruits of nature over-wrought by passion, they 
fall upon the public actual abortions, or only to run a frivolous, 
injurious, and hasty career. The works which remain to us from 
our old authors; are few and precious. The fact that they have 
withstood the successive shocks of so many years, commends them 
to our attention and confidence. How many of the multitudinous 
volumes of this day will experience a like fate? How many of the 
gossamer barks that are now gaily dancing on the sea of admiration 
will outride the convulsions of time and reach the shores of distant 
generations? Few, very few. They will pass away like summer 
insects, with race as unimportant and end as unmarked. 

To adequately illustrate the truth of the foregoing observations by 
reference to the authors themselves, the writer of this article humbly 
confesses himself utterly incompetent. To bring out their distinctive 
features, requires the strong colouring and skillful shading of the 
master’s pencil—the kind reader, however, will excuse us if we try 
our hand at a few coarse touches. We will not dwell on Chaucer. 
To say nothing of the beauty and simplicity of description, which 
are his peculiar characteristics, he should be sought with reverence 
and love, as the father of English poetry. It is in him that we dis- 
cern more than the reddening streaks and diffused light of that lite- 
rature which rose in morning glory on Spenser, and culminated in 
meridian splendor in Shakspeare and Milton. When we come to 
Spenser, we can speak with more certainty, because he is more acces- 
sible and better known. It-was he who first exhibited the full and 
exquisite melody of which our language is susceptible. The stanza 
bearing his name, if nothing else, will ensure his immortality, In 
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the realms of fancy he sits the unrivalled sovereign. But though he 
roams through the enchanted regions of fairy land, and though 
knights and ladye loves, though monsters, “orphies, goblins, elves, 
and sprites,” form the subjects: of his song, stil they are but the 
light and allegorical covering of real men, of flesh and blood, and 
are all intended to teach important lessons. In dwelling fora moment 
on Shakspeare, we do not attempt to estimate his genius. It is almost 
beyond measure and comprehension; the ordinary standards fail in 
the process. He is already read much, we only ask for him a right 
reading. He is hastily run over in order to gather up the story and 
arrive at the end of the play. This is injustice to ourselves as well 
as to the great author. There are no works in the whole range of 
literature, so studded with pearls, pearls too, which we can easily 
pick out and treasure up, as the works of Shakspeare. Study them 
as works of art, and they challenge our critical sagacity; study them 
for illustrations to set home a truth, and we never seek amiss; study 
them for general instruction, and the reader is richly rewarded. 
The reading of Milton too, Milton yielding to Shakspeare only in 
versatility of powers, surpassing him perhaps in reach of imagination 
and gorgeous imagery, is too much of the same kind. The first four 
or five books of Paradise Lost, are hastily run over, too often, simply 
to escape the charge of ignorance of that which is acknowledged to 
be so noble a production. Who can estimate the benefits to be 
derived from a faithful reading of the Paradise Lost? Compare 
with this great Epic of our language, the most admired of Grecian 
poems—the Iliad. The one is the pleasant, often beautiful, some- 
times grand, though upon the whole, idle tale of a garrulous.old man. 
The other is the sustained sublimity, the pervading seriousness which 
belong to a subject deeply intertwined with the hopes and history of 
the human race. The pure light too, of a divine revelation, shed its 
hallowed illuminating influence over the pages of Milton, without 
the light of which, Homerdied. Milton should be read, if we would 
discover the richness and incomparable melody of our language, if 
we would see the fruits of all climes, the results of all learning made 
to bow under the flowery yoke of poetry, if we would be expanded, 
purified, ennobled. We have glanced at a few of the prominent of 
our old poets, There are many whom we have omitted, upon whose 
characters and works it would be pleasant, if not tedious to the rea- 
der, to dwell. Such as Beaumont and Fletcher, thedelightful Donne, 
sweet Drummond of Hawthorndon, honest, rare Ben Jonson, Cowley, 
and others. But we hasten from these to some of the prose writers 
that demand a passing notice. Passing over old Sir Roger Archam, 
the first who meets us in order of time, is Sir Philip Sydney. The 
connecting link between ancient chivalry and modern reform, the 
blending spirit of romance and fact, the generous man, the sparkling 
and attractive writer, it is difficult not to drop a tear over his untimely 
end, and give his productions the tribute of our attention and admi- 
ration. His defence of poetry yet stands the reference book of all 
writers on that subject; and his Arcadia blooms as bright and beau- 
tiful as the fabled land from which it takes its name. Somewhat of 
the same character as a writer, is Sir Thomas Browne. Extensive 
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in his learning, elegant in his moralizing, rich in his quaintnesses 
and conceits, delicious in his melancholy musings, few make more 
delightful and profitable companions. Bacon is too much regarded 
by us as the author of a great revolution in philosophy, the benefits 
of which are still felt by all mankind. But this is all—our admira- 
tion goes out in declamation. We do not go back to the exhaustless 
resources of knowledge which he has left, and thence draw for our- 
selves the instructions which they are calculated so amply to afford. 
He is Jooked upon as sitting in unapproachable light and majesty, 
dispensing his oracles only to a favored few. The notion is false; 
for he is easily accessible to all. It is needless to multiply motives 
for his increased study. In this rapid and superficial sketch of our 
early prose writers, it would be grossly unjust to pass by without 
notice, the Theological authors of that period. Indeed they appear 
to us about the most remarkable men among the great ones of those 
times. They add to profoundness of Theological research an unu- 
sual mental acumen, a depth of piety, and a forcible manner of pre- 
senting truth, which have since but rarely, if ever been equalled. 
Their works yet live models of clear exhibition and faithful applica- 
tion of the doctrines of the Gospel. It will be difficult to find in the 
list of modern divines, such names as Baxter and Bunyan, Jeremy 
Taylor, Owen and Chillingworth. 

To one who is accustomed to turn with fond veneration to those 
names that adorned our early literature, it is painful to mark the 
indifference with which their works are treated in our day. They 
are found but seldom, except in the large libraries of our colleges and 
universities, and even there they are too often known only by their 
antique binding and ugly print, and the dust which cold neglect has 
suffered to settle upon them. This should not be permitted. They 
should form a part of every library. The productions of Sydney, 
Spenser, Bacon, Brown, and Jeremy Taylor, should stand side by side 
with modern books, and that too, recommended by the most attrac- 
tive garb that a London or Boston publisher can give them. 


PRAYER. 


Wao hath not need of Prayer? Is there the heart 
That throbs in human bosom, and not knows 
Enough of human miseries and woes, 

To sigh for some sweet balm to soothe the smart? 

Has earth one fountain of unmingled joy, 

Where life’s faint pilgrims may their thirst forget? 
Hath she one flower with sorrow’s dews unwet, 

Or any fruit whose taste will never cloy? 

Oh, none! Nor fountain pure—nor spotless flower, 
Nor perfect fruit can she on man bestow; 

These are the gifts of heaven, and Prayer hath power 
To unseal the fount whence “living waters flow.” 

Who hath not need of Prayer—the only key 

That opes the pearly gates of Immortality ? 

May 5, 1844. 
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IL CAPANNETTO; 
A ROMANCE OF A SUMMER. 


BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS. 


Author of ‘‘The Trysting Rock ;” ‘‘The Fulton Folly,” etc. 


—_—_—~~ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE FIRE. 


Repeatep efforts were fruitlessly made to allure the stranger- 
ladies from their seclusion. In their dilemma, the I] Capannetto 
party were one evening assembled in grave consultation upon the 
subject, and Mr. Heartless and Mr. Merriton, who had been formally 
appointed a committee to devise some harmless stratagem, sufficient 
to compass their wish, were every moment expected to enter the 
drawing-room, with their report. 

Whatever their ingenuity might have promised, the desired end 
was. accomplished, and doubtless with more certainty, by an unforseen 
accident. Scarcely had the very able committee arrived, and opened 
their lips, when the general attention was caught by faint sounds 
borne upon the breeze, evidently from a distance, and no less cer- 
tainly, induced by circumstances of distress. A moment longer, and 
the appalling cries of fire! urged them towards the piazza, where, a 
sight, impressive at any time and place, but more especially terrible 
in the deep quiet of the midnight hour, and in the silent, lonely 
woods, far removed from every hope of human aid—filled every soul 
with alarm and horror. A brilliant column of lurid flame sprang 
from the very heart of the adjoining wilderness, the light made the 
intenser, by the contrast with the frowning ridges and mountain peaks, 
whose chilly blackness it sufficed to reveal. 

“It is ther house!” exclaimed Merriton in frantic alarm, and break- 
ing the deep silence which the unusual and fearful scene had fora 
moment produced. 

“Truly so,” rejoined Heartless, who could always be sufficiently 
serious when the occasion required. “It is the cabin of our unknown 
friend and her pretty daughter. Quick! speed! Shelton, Merriton, 
Quotem! your horses and away with me! There is no hope of 
saving the house, but we can, no doubt, render important service to 
the sufferers from the unhappy casualty. Let us hasten! This isa 
dreary hour to be cast pillowless and houseless into the wild woods !” 

Preparations for departure were made with electric haste, and 
the four gentlemen, urged their steeds to the utmost. They were 
rapidly approaching the field of the fire-king’s triumph, when they 
detected the sound of steps in theirvicinity. The steps were stealthy 
and seemed to be hastily retreating, but in the stillness of the hour 
and place, a breath would have betrayed itself to the ear. Gazing 
in the direction from whence the noise came, they saw by the aid of 
a stream of light at this instant cart around them by the burning 
pile, the figure of a man, and bearing in his arms, what, from the 
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light snowy drapery which fluttered in the night breeze, appeared to 
be a female figure. The stranger paid no heed to their salutation, 
but bounded on with all possible fleetness in another direction from 
the one they were pursuing. Thus disregarded, they used no farther 
ceremony, but pushing forward soon reached the man and perempto- 
rily demanded who he was and what he bore. 

“For God’s sake, gentlemen,” he replied, “hasten on, if you would 
save life! leave this lady to my care; I have periled my life for her, 
and will take it upon me to convey her to a place of safety.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Merriton, who had dismounted, and by the aid 
of the fire-light which still surrounded them, had approached the 
stranger's burthen, and recognized the unconscious form of the hero- 
ine of the recess—“Oh! it is—it is—her !” 

“What! our fair inconnue, Merriton?” rejoined Mr. Heartless. 
“Egad! she has her share of adventure!’ and then addressing the 
stranger, “But, I say, my dear friend and fellow-citizen, it rather 
puzzles me to account for your interest in the fair lady, and still more, 
to reconcile your desire to serve her, with the direction you appeared 
to be following, when the cottage in the valley is the nearest, and in 
fact the only neighbouring asylum. What think you gentlemen?” 

“In faith tis strange, tis passing strange,’ as Othello has it,” 
answered Doctor Quotem, and then gazing full into the man’s face 
(who was none other than the gentleman he had before overheard in 
conversation with Shelton) he continued, whispering in his ear a 
variation of the speech of the suspicious Seyd to Gulnare, in the 
Corsair— 

*‘T have a counsel for thy private ear, 
I do mistrust thee manf” 

“Bah!” interrupted Mr. Shelton, at the same time casting a mean- 
ing glance and angry frown upon the fellow, “this is no time, Quo- 
tem, for your cursed classics; we must instantly decide upon the 
destination of the lady.” 

“And that,” said Mr. Merriton, “can of course be no other than for 
one of us to take her with him upon his horse, and hasten on to the 
cabin, where we can pick up the other occupanis and arrange for 
their transportation to the valley. 

“And that duty,” observed Mr. Heartless, proceeding at once to 
place the still unconscious form upon Mr. Merriton’s horse, “belongs 
to you.” : 

Mr. Merriton made no objection to the arrangement, but was in- 
stantly in the saddle and disposing his fair burthen before him with 
as much ease and tenderness a8 the circumstances allowed. They 
then contined their ride to the scene of the fire, with sundry charac- 
teristic words of farewell from each, to the gentleman whom they 
had so kindly relieved, and who gazed on them with a bewildered 
air, uncertain exactly what to say or do. 

The cabin, of but little extent or value indeed, was, as they ex- 
pected, burned to the ground. The family were gathered about, 
some actively busied in arranging the few things which had been 
saved, some lamenting their luckless fate, or gazing on the burn- 
ing masses in stupid amazement, as though not fully conscious 
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of what had happened. The visiter, had just discovered the absence 
of her daughter, and was franticaily searching for her and rending 
the air with her cries of anguish, at the thought that she had perished 
in the flames. Beholding her a second time safe and under the pro- 
tection of our party, the mother was profuse.in her expressions of 
gratitude and obligation. When the offer of a home in the valley 
was made her, she no longer hesitated to accept it; as indeed no 
resource was left, but for the one party to tender the hospitality, and 
the other receive it. Upon enquiry as to the cause of the conflagra- 
tion, nothing satisfactory could be learned, each one being profoundly 
ignorant of the existence of any fire or light in the cabin from which 
it could have sprung. The march was now taken up for Il Capan- 
netto, but the matin hours were drawing nigh when all heads were 
safely disposed upon its kindly pillows. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FAIR INCONNT 38. 


Thus, as we have seen, accident accomplished for our friends that 
which their utmost ingenuity would most likely have failed to effect. 
The fair inconnues were now among them, and that not for an hour 
or a day, but in all likelihood, for a protracted period. 

Until the return of their friends from the burning cottage, all eyes 


in the valley were sleepless, with fear and expectation, and the arri- 
val of the strangers was welcomed by every one with the kindest 
sympathy and love. After the passage of a few days, Madame de 
Montfalt and her daughter Cecile de Montfalt, for by such names 
they had at once introduced themselves—seemed well content with 
their new home, and freely participated and sympathized -in the 
passing interests of the time. Yet despite this courteous and flatter- 
ing deportment, no insight whatever had been made into their past 
history, over which they managed to throw a veil, yet with such 
perfect good breeding that it was rendered almost invisible while 
doubly impenetrable. The very few hints which the innate delicacy 
of each mind had suffered them to make to Madmoiselle Cecile, as 
the more approachable of the two, were repelled with such mingled 
graciousness and dignity, that no one was sufficiently presuming to 
intrude his curiosity farther. The elder lady, who had for some years 
been more or less an invalid, was so much prostrated by the excite- 
ment and exposure following the late catastrophe, that it was only 
at rare and brief intervals that she left her own apartment, so that, 
as yet, there was very little familiarity established between her and 
the gentlemen of the cottage. Besides this physical indisposition, 
she very quickly betrayed an antipathy for society, and a more than 
usual love, in one of her nation and period of life, for retirement and 
the companionship of her own thoughts. It required but very slight 
penetration to see that she was a lady of gentle birth and polished 
breeding. She was also, but with less positiveness, thought to be a 
widow, perhaps subsisting upon the wreck of former wealth scat- 
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tered by misfortune, and which misfortune had induced the griefs 
which seemed now to have weaned her from the world and its 
pleasures. Whatever her sorrows, she made them no bar to the hap- 
piness of her daughter, whom she permitted freely to follow the natu- 
ral bent of her young heart, in sharing the amusements and pleasures 
of her new companions. 

The portrait of Cecile de Montfalt merits a separate canvass, 
and so we must draw her, at full length—not bodily, (at least not 
farther than the form and feature may be infallibly considered the 
index of the inner temple—the soul,) for such a spirit of revolt is 
there in the varied taste of mankind to any absolute standard of 
physical loveliness and perfection, that however truly our pencil 
might impress the embodiment of our own ideal, we might fail en- 
tirely in realizing that of others. Let each reader then, sketch the 
mein, the height, the hair, the eye and lip of Cecile de Montfalt, as 
may best suit his fancy, while ours, the safer task to picture forth that 
inward beauty “which passeth show;” in which effort we feel cer- 
tain that while following the purer affections of our own heart we 
shall fail.in painting to the love of no man—since in moral loveli- 
ness there exists but one infallible standard of excellence, and that 
standard, however scoffed at, still acknowledged, felt, respected and 
worshipped by all. 

The peculiar and irresistible witchery in the character and person 
of Cecile de Montfalt was a happy and most singular commingling 
of the zephyrous fragility and ethereal grace of the Sylph, with the 
voluptuousness and reality of the Hebe: the self mistrust and shrink- 
ing modesty and simple air of the village maiden, with the courtly 
ease, beauty, and dignity of the Venus. This rare union—alone, in 
our fancy, equal to a perfect whole—was the happy result of certain 
most felicitous causes. 

Born under the enervating influence of luxurious and indolent 
life, she had all that extreme delicacy of figure which marks the 
child of what is called “gentle birth.” This delicacy instead of 
being suffered to degenerate into feebleness and disease, had been 
strengthened and invigorated—not brutalized—by the judicious exer- 
cise of a country life—thus the Hebe and the Sylph. She was 
naturally of a retiring and shrinking temperament, of a disposition 
the most amiable, and possessing a tenderness of heart bordering 
upon religious devotion—a trait in Woman's nature, to every heart 
the most womanly, and which indeed, alone, gives her her empire 
over the stronger sex=a tfait which makes her possession of reli- 
gious feeling so indescribablé a charm, and fully reveals the deep 
philosophy in those lines of the poet, where, speaking of the insuffi- 
ciency of worldly beauty and endowments to complete the female 
character, and the absolute need of the addition of religious senti- 
ment, he says: 

“The light spring-flower may scarcely bow 

Beneath her step, and yet—and yet— 

Without this meeker grace, she’ll be 

A lighter thing than vanity.” 
This unassuming and relying nature in Cecile had, from her earliest 
infancy been under the watchful monitions of one possessing princi- 
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ples of rigid and unswerving truth—a soul imbued with the”most 
earnest love of the beautiful, real, and ideal—a mind of varied and 
polished culture, and manners, faultlessly accomplished. She was 
the core of her mother’s heart, and that mother had watched over 
her darling child by day and by night. In her waking hours the 
unwearied teacher had striven to assimilate her charge more and 
more to the perfect Being in whose likeness she was made; and in 
the silent night-watches she had knelt by her innocent pillow and 
earnestly besought the Source of all spiritual beauty to bless with 
His blessing her holy labors. And her fervent prayer was heard, 
and Cecile grew up a phenomenon in her sex—lovely in person and 
mind, yet, even if conscious of the truth, without one tinge of vanity, 
selfishness or pride. 

Thus while she would have created what is called a “sensation” 
in the gayest city salons, how much more so, when thrown so unex- 
pectedly in the midst of the little knot in the seclusion of Jocassee. 

She speedily became a favorite, and from those who could appre- 
ciate and love nature and truth, received the most assiduous devotions. 
Authur Merriton was, of course, ever by her side, and though she 
appeared unconscious of displaying partiality, his society was, evi- 
dently the most grateful. Perhaps this was because she felt herself 
better acquainted with him, he having been the first introduced to 
her, and the earliest to render her kindness. 

With Neva Cameron, especially, she soon cemented a copartner- 
ship in heart. The two girls might well have been taken for twin 
sisters, so very striking was the resemblance of character; Neva 
differing from Cecile only in that slight conventional air which her 
more extensive acquaintance with the world and its seemings, had 
thrown around her. Both might be typified by the sweet and fra- 
grant violet-—the one, long exposed in the artificial atmosphere of 
worldly intercourse—the other but just culled from its quiet repose 
beneath the shade of the green hedge row. They rambled together, 
communed together, read from the self-same page of poetic achieve- 
ment in heroism, love, and truth, and drank the same cup of nature’s 
ambrosia, until Mr. Heartless facetiously persisted in considering 
them only one person and soul, and himself to be laboring under some 
optical illusion, when two distinct forms filled his eye. 

The classical Quotem, when called upon to notice the intimacy, 
gravely remarked “Yes! another ‘Hermia’ and ‘Helena,’ 

‘Both warbling of one song, both in one key; 

7 if o- hands, ioeln oa ese and minds, 
ere made incorporate. togethe 
Like to a double ey seeming parte “ 

But yet a union in partition, 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; 
So with two seeming bodies, but one heart.’” 

“Faith!” added Mr. Stephen Shelton, with a sneer, when the 
Doctor delivered himself of this speech, “but they are only ‘Helena’ 
and ‘Hermia’ in a ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and summer dreams, 
I take it, are as much of the same transitory nature as dreams in 
general.” 
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We have now, reader, presented you to Cecile de Montfalt. Wel- 
come her to I] Capannetto, and rest assured that the influence of so 
good a soul can be for no other than good. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MR. HENRY HAUTLEROY. 


It is now time that we turn our thoughts again to.Henry Hautle- 
roy. Ostensibly so, we mean, for that that gentleman has in reality 
received his due quota of attention all this time, the reader knows as 
well as ourself, he not have failed, long ago, to identify him with the 
artist, Mr. Morland. 

From you, kind reader, it was no part at all of our design, to veil 
this identity, as you have easily perceived. Hautleroy’s associates, 
however, being less familiar than you and ourself with his designs, 
did not at all suspect him of being any other than simply Mr. George 
Morland. The change which absence and the long lapse between 
the years of early youth and manhood produce, were-all sufficient to 
render his incognita perfectly secure. The motive for his present 
course, the reader will readily detect, remembering his youthful fancy 
for Miss Pearson, and his meditated “play” to test the sincerity of 
her implied attachment. 

Wishing, in a spirit of romance natural to him, to realize his early 
dreams, and yet entertaining vague suspicion of Miss Pearson's entire 
worthiness of his love, his design was to watch her conduct and pay 
her his court, when her demeanor would be entirely uninfluenced by 
any of the glittering adventitious attractions which he possessed. 

Thus far, his observation had not been very satisfactory, perhaps 
the less so as her faults, appeared in a stronger light, contrasted as 
they ever were with the more lovely traits of Neva Cameron, whom 
his heart had often whispered much more realized his ideal of female 
excellence. Perhaps this regard for Neva held deeper root in his 
fancy than he was aware, but if so, at least two good reasons opera- 
ted for its present suppression. First his moral obligation to Marga- 
retta, which he was resolved not to violate without cause, and her 
many dazzling charms, her beauty, wit, and accomplishments were 
not such as to lose their force in a. day; while, in the second place, 
he believed Miss Cameron the willing affianced of Mr. Shelton. 

On arriving in the vicinity of Jocassee, with his servant Brown, 
who accompanied him, though, to preserve his employer's secret, he 
had denied his connexion with him, to Mr. Shelton—he took posses- 
sion of a cavein one of the wildest parts of the adjacent hills. Here 
he passed his time, until after his introduction to the valley party, 
which as we have seen, took place by accident earlier than he had 
intended. This cavern was of huge interest and endless labyrin- 
thian passages and chambers. It was moreover a place difficult of 
access, even when known, which it happened to be but by very few. 
He had selected it for his abode, not from any Quixotic expectation 
of need of availing himself of its advantages of seclusién and safety, 
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but from his ardent love for such spots, and its harmony with the 
romantic part he was enacting. 

In this rude, subterranean Alhambra he sat, on the second night 
after the fire, and soliloquized much to this effect. 

“Faith! I fear my adventure will prove but profitless. Here have 
I been playing Amodeus in a small way for a whole fortnight, with 
little or no success. Would that the limping demon were here, and 
would take me for his Cleofas, that I might seize the skirts of his 
satanic mantle and fly with him to the presence of my Margaretta at 
her most unguarded hours, and thus learn her real nature and 
sentiments.” 

“What am I to make of this Merriton? As far as Margaretta is 
concerned I fear I have some little cause of jealousy, though no 
farther, for though he may, as they tell me, have been her abject 
slave, this Cecile de Montfalt, is, I fancy, a living refutation of such 
an assertion now. She is as beauteous as my wildest reveries, as 
accomplished as I could desire, apparently amiable, and seemingly, 
not averse to me. Not averse to Henry Hautleroy? No, by the 
powers! not averse to George Morland! Ha, ha! a very flattering 
conclusion, I have arrived at, certainly! very flattering to Henry 
Hautleroy that she is not averse to George Morland! Egad! my 
play has no bottom to it, for what proof of love for Henry Hautleroy 
will it be, if she should accept the hand of a poor devil of a painter 
y'clept Morland! Stop, stop! This much of satisfaction it will 
be—that her heart is too noble not to be won by aught than rank 
and fortune. If she will wed a-penniless unknown for himself alone, 
Henry Hautleroy is content to be that man. Yet let me, with Sir 
Philip Sydney, ‘look within my heart, and speak. Do I really 
love, can I love Margaretta with the intensity of which my soul is 
capable, and is she one to make a similar return, with less than 
which I could never live. Surely this plotting and doubting is no 
part of that absorbing passion! Yet, my course is determined, and 
once more to my play!” 

“Now rises the form of Neva Cameron—why is it she is always 
so much in my thoughts? Is she a stranger to me, or have we met 
before? Surely her whole expression forcibly reminds me of some 
previous vision, actual or imaginary! Can this fancy of mine, be 
nothing more than one of these shadowy revealings of some past 
time, in which 


‘Mem’ry seems to have oe a gleam 
is. oe 


ae a = piey — r, 
eaving the soul in ic dream, 
That it has lived tele 
Certainly this impression of mine must havé some foundation in 
reality! It cannot be that with that sweet face ‘my spirit has dwelt 
when my frame was faraway?’ It might be so, for I have lived often 
in dream-land with bright fancies, of which she might be the embodi- 
ment. And so her happiness is to rest with that unlovely personage 
Shelton? I could wish her a more hopeful destiny !” 

At this point of our hero’s speculations, he was aroused by a neigh- 
bouring noise, and looking up, he perceived that his valet, Brown, 
had entered the apartment. 
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TO THE KEOWEE.* 


On, River! thou hast won my heart 
With the sweet music of thy tide; 
And though too soon I must depart 
From haunts where thy cool waters glide— 
A fond remembrance I shall bear, 
Of thee, and all thy beauty rare. 


Down in thy crystal depths are seen 
The pebble and the pearly shell, 
Or rock with velvet robe of green— 
Whose shade the bright trout loves so well, 
When in the suns unclouded beam— 
Like silver glistens all thy stream. 


be thy marge the violet blows, 

e lily bends its snow-white head; 

And nigh the lofty chesnut grows, 
And flings its shadows o’er thy bed: 

While laurels to thy ripples bend 

And to the air their fragrance lend. 


Thy banks along, of brightest green, 
(When summer-skies above thee glow,) 
The wild deer, in his pride, is seen, 
His image in the wave below: 
And there he sips thy crystal tide, 
Nor dreams of danger by thy side! 


Oh lovely stream! each towering hill 
That sentinels thy peaceful flow, 


~~ with emotions fill— 

‘ hat none save —— know; 
strange emotion of deli 

And visions of the Infinite!’ 


I have been where the tides roll by, 
Of mighty rivers deep and wide, 
On every wave an argosy— 
And cities builded on each side: 
Where the low din of commerce fills 
The ear with strife that never stills, 


Yet not to me have scenes like these, 
Such charms as thine, oh peerless stream! 
Not cities proud my eye can please— 
Not so rich I deem— 
As thy cloud-vested hills that rise— 
And forests, looming to the skies! 


Thy virgin waves have never fled 
a he rude ape ed — dark, 
—— or sail unsped— 
_ A fire and vapor-breathing bark; 
Nor have they yielded to the prow 
Of white winged ship—when soft winds blow. 


The light canoe—a dancing shell, 
Alone may kiss thy glowing lips— 
When the young hunter, swift and well, 





* A beautiful stream in the upper part of South-Carolina. 
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His paddle in thy silver dips, 
And its quick plashes make a chime, 
That to his whistled strain keeps time. 


Would that my life’s brief course might flow, 
Calm and secluded as thy stream; 
Nor Passion’s rocks or tempests know, 
Nor fierce Ambition’s burning dream! 
From youth to age I'd onward glide, 
With Peace and Pleasure at my side. 


Oh, River! nameless though thou art— 
Save to a few who love thee well, 

Thy beauty hath enthralled my heart, 
And charmed me with a lasting spell: 

And were the bard’s high numbers mine, 

Thy praise should vex the boasted Rhine! 


May 11, 1844. ORIONIS. 


LE BON TEMPS VIENDRA. 


‘THE GOOD TIME WILL comE.”—French Proverb. 


oe 


Has dame Fortune proved fickle and fled from your door? 
Take heart again brothers and mourn her no more; 

But whenever your spirits you find below par, 

Remember this sweet truth—“le bon temps viendra.” 


Has the change-loving dame in her treacherous flight, 
O’er all thy fond hopes cast a withering blight ? 

Then forget not, though clouds the sky’s beauty may mar, 
Tis but for a day and—tle bon temps viendra.” 


Is thy purse of its weight and its music bereft— 

“In all its brave border” not one red sou left ?— 
Await patiently, brothers, Time’s swift speeding car, 
With the turn of its wheels—“te bon temps viendra.” 


Has the maid of thy heart broke her oft plighted word? 
Is “her name never mentioned—voice never heard ?”— 
I will read you some counsel I got from my ma— 
“Son, pick up a better—‘le bon temps viendra,’” 


Have the maiden’s manceuvres and hopes proved in vain— 
To bow at her feet even one gallant swain® _ 

Then smile again maiden, for,sweet comforts there are, 
Still left in this promise—“le bon temps viendra.” 


Whatever thy sorrows—be it only the fool, 

Who supinely bows to their tyranous rule— 

Let the shades of the moment to joy be no bar, 
But live on this sweet hope—“‘le bon temps viendra.” 


Charleston, S. C. 
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GLIMPSES OF SWITZERLAND. 


BY REV. W. C. DANA. 


Bast, on the frontier of Switzerland, is situated near the head of 
navigation on the Rhine, which here sweeps by in a full, broad, and 
rapid current of clear, light green water. From the high bank of 
the river the view is fine, bounded on one side by the hills of the 
Black Forest, on the other by the chain of Mount Jura. But more 
interesting than its scenery are those historical reminiscences which 
connect it with the Reformation and the Revival of Letters—with 
those illustrious names to which the lovers of religious liberty and 
classic literature delight to pay homage. The feeling of interest 
with which I surveyed the localities of this ancient town, was some- 
what increased by the fact that I had happened to have in posses- 
» sion for some years past, a copy ofthe Greek Testament printed at 
Basle in 1524 by John Bebel, only eight years after Erasmus gave 
to the world the first edition ever printed of the Greek Testament. 
The manuscripts which Erasmus made the basis of his edition, with 
corrections from his own hand, still exist in the public library at 
Basle; where are also preserved several autographs of Luther, Me- 
lancthon, and Zwingle. 

After dinner, I repaired to the Cathedral or Minster, more than 
800 years old, situated on the high bank of the Rhine. This ancient 
pile has a striking and picturesque appearance, partially surrounded 
as it is by majestic trees. I was conducted to a small apartment 
within the building, called the Chapter House—a low room with 
four Gothic windows—in which the committees of the celebrated 
Council of Basle were accustomed to assemble. The room remains 
without alteration, just as it was when the Council was. held, 400 
years ago. 

An object of still deeper interest arrested my steps in the body of 
the church, on the left of the altar; it was the red marble tomb- 
stone of Erasmus, who died here in 1536. After lingering awhile 
over the spot where rest his ashes, musing om the changes in the 
intellectual history of the world which his mind assisted to effect, and 
recalling Pope’s familiar lines in reference to 

“Erasmus, that great injured name, 

The glory of the priesthood and the shame,” 
I walked in the cloisters which were once, probably, his favourite 
resort—read the-impressive inscriptions on the monuments of the dis- 
tinguished Reformers, CScolampadius, Gryneus, and Meyer—and 
when the shades of evening rendered the objects within the Cathe- 
dral no longer distinct to the eye, came out on the lofty terrace 
which overhangs the Rhine, and gazed on the rapid torrent, rolling 
and foaming below. The scenery around, and the solemn evening 
hour, conspired to give their fullest effect to those illusions of fancy, 
by which, when we stand on consecrated ground, she seeks to conjure 
up the forms of the illustrious dead that sleep below. 
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It was quite dark when I left the terrace, and, crossing the Rhine 
by the bridge of boats, entered.a public garden attached to a species 
of café, juston the bank of the river. Here was an assemblage, 

‘chiefly of the humbler class, solacing themselves with the “creature- 
comforts” of pipes and beer; smoking with the least possible inter- 
ruption, and, at intervals, cheered by the enlivening strains of music 
from a.band stationed in the garden, whose efforts to please were 
rewarded from time to time by a slight gratuity from the visitors. 
If the scene which I had just left addressed itself powerfully to the 
higher sensibilities of the soul, this, certainly, savored as strongly of 
ordinary humanity and common life, and suited well with that reac- 
tion of the mind which generally follows high-toned mental and 
moral excitement. As I glanced across the dark-rolling torrent of 
the Rhine to the venerable and sombre pile, now dimly visible, 
which I had so lately left, it seemed, with all its stirring recollec- 
tions, to pertain to a different world, and those, the shadow of whose 
mighty names still rested on it, to belong to a different order of beings, 
from that assemblage of men and things which continues the series 
of ordinary existence. ButWhis, too, is anillusion. Hoary antiquity 
covers with its venerable mantle the humbler details of human life, and 
“distance lends enchantment to the view ;’ but man never has been 
a being of pure intellect, and the greatest minds have, in their day, 
sympathized fully with the desires and appetites of vulgar mortals— 
from whom they have not been so far removed, in regard to the 
sensations of daily life, as we, who only know them through the 
medium of their intellectual manifestations, are often inclined to 
suppose. Even Luther himself despised not “that poor creature, 
small beer.” A passage in his life, related by D’Aubigné, recurs to 

in this connection, whieh touches at once the higher, and 
the humbler sympathies of our nature. After his ever memorable 
speech before the Diet of Worms, he retired at night to his hotel, 
faint and exhausted, and no doubt thirsty. A servant entered, bear- 
ing a silver vase filled with Eimbek beer. “My master,” said he, 
as he offered it to Luther, “desires you to refresh yourself with this 
beverage.” “What Prince is it,” said Luther, “who has me in such 
ious remembrance?” It was the aged Duke Eric of Bruns- 
wick. “His Highness himself,” continued the servant, “drank of 
the cup.before sending it to you.” Touched by this token of kindly 
remembrance from a prince of the adverse party, offered at this 
solemn crisis of his fate, Luther poured out some of the Duke’s beer, 
and after having drunk of it, said with deep feeling, “As on this day 
Duke Eric has remembered me, may-our Lord Jesus Christ remem- 
ber him in the hour of his last struggle” The aged Duke in his 
last hours called these words to mind, and, addressing a young page 
at his bedside, said, “Take the Bible and read to me.”» The youth 
vead.the inspired words, and the dying man was comforted.. How 
beautiful an illustration was this of the passage, Mark ix, 41. 

The literary fame of Erasmus was at its zenith—he was the 
acknowledged head of. the republic of letters—when he came, in 
1546, from Oxford to Basle, which soon became a central point and 
place of refuge to the scholars and reformers of the age. Zwingle 
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and Cicolampadius were the most distinguished in his train; at a 
later period in the history of the Reformation, their courageous zeal 
far outstripped the timid policy of Erasmus. 

The present population of Basle is about 22,000. Its once famous 
University, which numbers on its list of professors the names of 
Erasmus and Euler, is now greatly reduced. 

In former times, the worthy citizens of Basle were accustoméd 
piously to place over their doors religious mottoes, which, when 
coupled with the signs of eating-houses and shops, made sometimes 
a very ludicrous conjunction. One blazoned his device, the “An 
cient Pig,” in close connexion with an expression of his religious 
faith. Another had the following inscribed over his door: 


“‘Wacht auf ihr menschen und thut Buss, 
Ich heiss zwm goldenen Rinderfuss.” 


‘Wake and repent your sins with grief ; 
I’m called the Golden Shin of Beef.” 
At an earlier hour in the morning than was quite agreeable, I left 
Basle in the Diligence for Neuchatel. e° short distance from the 
gates, | saw the small Gothic cross,@@rected to mark the battle- 


ground of St. Jacob, where, in 1444, sixteen hundred Swiss resisted 
for nearly an entire day a French army of fifteen thousand men, 
Only ten of the Swiss survived that battle. The fame of this exploit 
spread throughout Europe, Swiss valor from that time became re- 
nowned, and thus originated the practice with the French kings of 
having a Swiss body-guard. The battle-ground of St. Jacob is ree 
garded by the nation as their Thermopyle; and to this day the red 


wine of the neighboring vineyards is called “Schweitzer Blut”—~ 
Swiss blood. . 

Our road lay through a fragrant and richly cultivated valley, 
on the banks of a winding river—the Birs. Finding that my com- 
panions in the diligence spoke only French and German, I surren- 
dered myself ta the impression of the romantic scenery, and to the 
exhilarating consciousness that I was at length in Switzerland—a 
country of which one can hardly think without enthusiasm. Gra- 
dually the valley grew more narrow, steep hills and rocky precipices 
rising on each side, with here and there an old castle or white con- 
vent crowning their summits. At length we-feached the entrance 
to the passage through the range of the Jura. The view here was 
truly grand, resembling, but far surpassing, that of the Notch of the 
White Mountains in New-Hampshire, “A solitary walk of several 
miles in advance of the diligence, which had stopped at a small 
village, left me at full liberty to enjoy the scene. The rocky preci- 
pices overhung the road, while, above, the mountain sides were 
covered with thick forests of black fir. In the midst of the deep 
ravine were several iron furnaces and forges, supplied with ore from 
the neighboring mines. As [ walked on, the defile grew narrower, 
till the gigantic walls-of rock on each side barely afforded a passage 
for the rushing and foaming river, and the road on its banks. 

In one of the open vallies we dined at a decent inn. Soon. after, 
we all got out of the diligence to ascend a long: hill, about .half 
way up which the road passed under an arch-way of rock, forty feet 
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high; probably a natural opening, enlarged by art. It was-a singu- 
lar and striking object in itself; but.a Roman inscription on the north 
side of the arch made me contemplate it with no common interest. 
The Romans were the first who constructed a road through this 
mountain-pass. When I looked on the half defaced letters which 
their hands had engraved, so many ages ago, in the rock, and thought 
of them as having once traversed this same defile, I wished to linger 
amid the magnificent scenery that had met their gaze—from that 
spot to look upward to the silent sky, and around on those rocks and 
mountains which had witnessed their victorious march, and which 
are still the same, unchanged from century to century, while the 
generations. of men, like the streams from the mountain-side, rush 
onward and pass away. 

But high-wrought feeling never lasts long with travellers. In the 
hurry of taking our seats in the diligence, I stepped at once from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. My next neighbor was a lady, and 
her veil, adhering to my coat, foreed her bonnet half off her head, 
and her head quite out of its natural position. Her pathetic cry, 
“Monsieur! Monsieur!” half drowned by the irrepressible laugh- 
ter of the lady opposite, first apprized me of the posture of af- 
fairs. The captive fair one was speedily released, but I grieve to say 
that the bonnet was hopelessly torn and crushed. The tragi-comic 
style in which the lady explored and displayed the full extent of 
the injury to which I had been thus an unconscious accessory—her 
animated ejaculations in French as each effort failed to restore the 
bonnet to shape—and the air of philosophic resignation with which 
she replaced it, disjointed as it was, on her head, and joined in the 
general laugh—made up a scene which, however tame in the descrip- 
tion, was in the acting quite irresistible; and it was long before the 
risibles of the party, of the ladies especially, yielded to control. 

An hour’s slow ascent up the mountain side by a zig-zag road 
had at length effectually calmed the effervescence of .our spirits, and 
even the charm of the scenery had begun to yield to the sensation of 
fatigue, when, as we gained the last summit of the Jura, suddenly 
there burst upon me a prospect more glorious than any on which my 
eye had ever rested: A broad valley with a lovely lake lay at my 
feet; and, far beyond, full in front extended the long range of the 
Alps, their summits, covered with eternal snow, rising like towers 
and pinnacles perpendicularly to the sky, here, a few fleecy clouds 
hovering around their sides, and there, the western sun shedding its 
level beams full upon them, and tinging with a roseate hue their 
stainless and glittering snow. The moment when that scene burst 
upon me, I felt to be an epoch in my life. It seemed as if I could 
have gazed on it forever! There stand those everlasting mountains, 
in their calm majesty, in their awful repose, silent, yet eloquent to 
the soul, proclaiming the glory of God! Each tower and pinnacle 
that pierced the sky, seemed to be uttering forth his name. 

I might have spent weeks in Switzerland without beholding such 
ascene. Every thing conspired to enhance its effect. The weather 
was uncommonly fine, the sky almost cloudless; and as I approached 
from the west, the declining sun was shining full upon the entire 
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range, fifty or sixty miles in length. It was my first glimpse of the 
Alps; and were there no other object of interest in Europe, that sight 
alone would richly compensate a transatlantic voyage. 

As we slowly descended to the valley, the same prospect was in 
view. My fellow-travellers, to whom it was familiar, nevertheless 
sympathized cordially with my feelings; and my fair neighbor, for- 
getful of her injured bonnet, seemed thoroughly propitiated by my 
heartfelt homage to the unrivalled scenery of her native land. 

At the foot of the mountain is the town of Bienne, beautifully 
situated on the lake of the same name. There I parted with most 
of my companions, and resumed my route to Neuchatel in a smaller 
diligence, in which I was fortunate enough, by the aid of a small 
fee, to secure a seat with the driver—the only one from which the 
prospect was wholly unobstructed. Had I been doomed to a place 
in the Interiewr, I should have lost some of the finest scenery of my 
whole tour. For ten miles the road lay along the margin of the 
lake of Bienne, near the lower end of which is the celebrated Isle of 
St. Pierre, of which Rousseau has given so glowing a description 
in his “Reveries.” Years had elapsed since my perusal of that work, 
but the account he there gives of his residence on the island, and the 
hours which he spent in the midst of its lovely scenery, reclining on 
the green border of the placid lake, plunged in delicious revery, has 
in it something exceedingly captivating to a youthful imagination; 
it was still vivid in recollection when, with no common feeling of 
delight, I suddenly found myself in the midst of those scenes, the 
description of which had charmed me, when little dreaming that it 
would ever be my lot to visit them. 

Yet the island, with its lovely scenery and poetical associations, 
was but a subordinate feature in the landscape now spread out before 
me. In the distance, on the other side of the lake, the long chain 
of the Alps was stil! in full view; and while the shadows of evening 
were gathering over the valley, the setting sun was shedding a flood 
of golden light on the glittering, snow-crowned mountains. A more 
gorgeous scene can scarcely be imagined. Long and fixedly I gazed 
on it, with enthusiasm rising almost to rapture; till, just as the sun’s 
last rays were gilding the loftiest summits of the fange, the glorious 
vision suddenly disappeared behind an intervening eminenc® 

It was now quite dark in the valley, and I soon had other reasons 
for congratulating myself on having takén a seat with the driver. 
Having twice stopped to change horses amd quench his thirst, he was 
now half. asleep and more than half drunk, and came very near 
over-setting us against a wagon in the road. Shortly after, as we 
were entering Neuchatel, a lantern indicated a spot where the road 
was broken up; but he was for plunging at once in medias res, and 
would infallibly have wrecked us, but for a prompt movement on my 
part.. [ ought to add that this was the only drunken driver that I 
met with in my tour. 

After breakfast next morning, I went on board a steam-boat that 
plies on the Lake of Neuchatel. It was a neat little affair, and dif- 
fered from most steamers in having the forward deck appropriated to 
first class passengers, thus freeing us from the annoyance of the 
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smoke and the usual disagreeable odors from the machinery. After 
a pleasant passage of between two and three hours over the smooth 
water, we landed on the green grass in a little nook at the lower - 
extremity of the lake. Here is a town called Yverdun, on the site 
of the Roman: Ebrodunum, from which it derives its name. In what 
remains of a castle built in the twelfth century, Pestalozzi, the 
founder of the system of instruction that bears his name, taught a 
school, and it is said, a very badly managed one, for some twenty 
ears. 

. A diligence was in waiting to convey us to Lausanne, on the 
Lake of Geneva. The weather was rather oppressively warm, and 
the Alps were shut out from view by the nearer eminences; but the 
ride was rendered agreeable by an acquaintance that I formed with 
a’party of ladies and gentlemen from Ireland, as also with a young 
Englishman on bis way to Egypt and Palestine. The Irish party 
were interested to know what was thought of their country in 
America, which they spoke of as “the next parish to Ireland;” and 
there was no lack of conversation on various topics, till, as we slowly 
ascended the height of land between the lakes, the Alps gradually 
rose again to view, their pure and snowy robes glittering in the clear 
sunshine. -They were now much nearer than before, and the pros- 
pect, if possible, even more varied and sublime. 

At length, having reached the summit of the ridge, we looked 
down on the celebrated Lake of Geneva—the “clear, placid Le- 
man”—reposing in its loveliness beneath the shadow of the everlast- 
ing mountains. In my imaginings in respect to the scenery of this 
far-famed Lake, I had not included its most striking characteristic. 
L had pictured to myself an expanse of water, embosomed in forest- 
crowned bills and over-shadowed with luxuriant foliage, resembling 
Lake George; or. Loch Lomond, without the sterner features of the 
Scottish landscape. But the distinctive feature of the scenery of 
Lake Leman is, that it lies at the very base of the high Alps, and 
reflects in its peaceful bosom their summits covered with perpetual 
snow. Rocky precipices rise from the water's edge; abuve these, the 
mountain sides aré covered with forests; next succeeds the region of 
sterility and desolation; and all above is snow enveloping the lofty 
summit® This description is. true only of one shore of the lake; 
on the opposite side, vine-covered hills slope gently to the water, pre- 
senting a beautiful contrast to the rugged and awful sublimity of the 
southern shore. 

The lake is nearly in the shape of a half-moon, with, its horns 
turned to the south. It is the largest lake in Switzerland, being more 
than fifty miles in length, measured along its north shore—about forty 
along the south. In the broadest part it is six miles wide; its great- 
est depth is nine hundred feet. The snowy summit of Mont Blanc, 
though sixty miles distant, is often reflected im its deep blue: waters. 

“Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face, 
The mirror where.the stars-and mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect in each trace 

Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue.” 

Soon after our‘arrival at Lausanne, the steamer from the head of 
the lake took us on board. For several hours we were borne over its 
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placid waters, the ever varying scenery of the shores presenting con- 
tinually new attractions to the eye, till near sunset, Genxva rose to 
view at its western extremity. Its appearance from the water is very 
fine, the houses rising one above another from the margin of the lake, 
out of which the Rhone here rushes in a furious torrent of intensely 
blue water. The town is built chiefly on the left bank of the river, 
but, within a-few years, an extensive range of edifices has been erec- 
ted on the opposite shore, immediately fronting on the lake. The 
principal of these is the Hotel des Bergues, a very extensive and well 
conducted establishment, standing on ground running out into the 
lake, and connected with the town by two handsome: bridges. A 
small island near, planted with shrubbery, is accessible by one of 
these bridges, and, as well as the ramparts close to the Hotel, affords 
an agreeable resort to those who love to inhale the pure breezes from 
the lake and enjoy the glorious prospect of the mountains. When 
you leave the margin of the lake, the impression made by the inte 
rior of the town does not correspond with the fine view from the 
water; the ground on which it is built is hilly and broken, the streets 
are narrow, and there is scarcely any thing of architectural beauty 
to. delight the eye. But Geneva has other and far superior attrac- 
tions. It has been the cradle of political and religious revolutions 
that have shaken the world. The principle of “a church without a 
bishop and a state without a king,” had here its fullest development. 
The tree of liberty, civil and religious, here took deep root and overs 
shadowed the land; and its leaves have been for the healing of the 
nations. 

Still more remarkable is it for the unrivalled beauty of its situa- 
ation, on the border of a lovely lake, whose sloping banks are covered 
with villas and gardens, and having in full view Mont Blane and 
the range of the Alps of Savoy. These are prospects that never 
fatigue the eye; and to do them the amplest justice consistent with 
my short stay, was my great delight while at Geneva. 

The house in which John Calvin lived, and where he probably 
died, is still shown; as is also that, now somewhat altered, where a 
very different character, J. J. Rousseau, «first saw the light. John 
Knox was one of the many foreigners who found im Geneva, (“the 
Rome of Protestantism,”) a temporary refuge ffom religious persecu- 
tion in their own land.. He was made‘a citizen of Geneva in 1558. 

The most celebrated of the present inhabitants of this place is Dr. 
J. H. Merle D’ Aubigné, the author of the History of the Reforma- 
tion. Having been favored by his friend, the Rev. M. Monod, of 
Paris, with an introduction, [had anticipated much pleasure from a 
personal interview ; but unfortunately he was absent, it being then 
vacation in the Theological School over which he presides. This 
contre-temps was the great, and [may add, the only disappointment 
of my tour. On Sunday, I attended service at the Qratoire, where 
he usually preaches, and chanced to hear M. Gaussen, somewhat 
known in this country by his work on the Inspiration of the Scriptures. 

One afternoon I set off on the road to Ferney, the celebrated resi- 
dence of Voltaire, thinking to be overtaken by one of the omnibuses 
that run regularly to that place;distant about five miles from Geneva, 
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After walking about a mile, I came to the conclusion that the resi- 
dence of one still more famous for infidelity than genius, was not 
worthy of the homage of a visit, certainly not of a pedestrian one; a 
resolve which Was. doubtless much aided by the fact that there was 
no omnibus in sight. I retraced my steps, well-pleased—fo. what 
but painful sensations could the sight of Voltaire’s residence in- 
spire ?—and taking a path along the right bank of the Rhone, strolled 
leisurely along, admiring the evening prospect of the city and its 
environs, the lake and Mont Blanc towering in the distance, till I 
came in view of one of the most remarkable objects in the vicinity— 
the junction of the Arvé and the Rhone. The last named river, of 
which Lake Leman is but an expansion, rushes out of the western 
extremity of the lake in a torrent of azure and crystal, correspond- 
ing well with its poetic designation as “the arrowy Rhone.” . The 
Arvé, on the contrary, fed by the melted snows of Mont Blanc, is 
the most turbid of mountain streams, and long after.its waters flow 
into the’Rhone, their currents refuse to mingle, and the line of de- 
markation between the deep blue waters of the one and the impure 
torrent of the other, is distinctly visible. - At length their streams 
become united, and flow on together, tHe pellucid Rhone losing its 
purity, and like a reputation once stained, recovering it no more. 

On a bright, clear morning, (Tuesday, August 29th,) I went on 
board one of the lake steamers, I wished to devote an entire 
day to the lovely scenery of Lake Leman, before bidding it adieu, 
perhaps forever; and accordingly chose this route in preference to 
the more direct passage by land to the vale of Chamouny, the object 
of my next visit. 

The company on board the steamer was agreeable, consisting 
Chiefly of tourists. The vessel itself was one of the finest on the 
lake, new and well arranged; and [ could not but remark, as a speci- 
men of felicitous expression, the notice to passengers, “On ne fume 
pas aux premieres’—an equally effectual and seemingly more genteel 
intimation, than the “smoking not allowed,’ which so often stares 
one in the face on board of steam-boats. 

Geneva and its environs seemed more beautiful than ever, as they 
gradually recedéd from view. Soon we touched at the little village 
of Coppet, where, in full view from the water, stands the chateau - 
which once belonged to the celebrated Madame de Staél.. Her wri- 
ting desk and ink-stand ae still preserved; and one of the rooms is 
shown as that in which many of her works were composed. A 
small chapel near the houise, embosomed in trees, encloses the graves 
of this gifted woman and’ of her father, M. Necker. These are 
interesting objects to such as pay h to the exalted genius of 
the authoress of Corinna, and can appreciate the brilliant imagina- 
tion ard the depth of feeling which that work so exuberantly dis- 
plays. She sleeps in death; the tumulttious throbbings of that 
impassioned heart are still; but the spiritual presence of one who 
could so transfuse into other souls her own deep emotions, and touch 
the chords of thrilling sympathy in kindred bosoms, seems still to 
hover around; and where could her ashes find a sweeter resting-place 
than amid the glorious scenery of Lake Leman ? 
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PARTING. 


~~ * 


4 


A FRAGMENT. 





My heart must perish when it parts from thee; 
It lives no longer, for its life was made, 
Like some fine of cunning minstrelsy, 
Of delicate chords that would not sound when play’d, 
By any but the one whose mastery, 
Born for that office, taught by holiest aid, 
Had wrought its secret fibres and had wove, 
The many spells that moved it, out of love. 


My heart is that same harp, and thine the hand 
ose over-mastering spell and witching might, 

Touching the hidden string with strong j 

Could wake it into speech, and life, and light~ 
And now that parting for another strand, 

I lose thee, my Ianthe, from my sight, 
Stills the sweet ha whose sounds thy touch set free, 
And chills for aye the heart which had its life front thee. 


THE HERMYTTE OF DROWSIEHEDDE. 


——~ 


By the Author of ‘The Yemassee,” ‘‘Richard Hurdis,” ‘“‘The Damsel of 
Darien,” etc. 


— 


—‘‘Let him tell us of no ribaudrie. 

Tell us som moral thing that we may lere, 

Som wit, and thanne wol we gladly here. 

I graunte y wis, quod he, but I must thinke, 

Upon som honest thing, while that Idrinke.” 
CHauczr.—Tuxz Parpowzres Protocun 





, 


THE YDLE MANNE. 


I can very well understand that there should be industrious people. 
I can readily conceive of certain laws of being, moral and physical, 
by which people are prompted to activity; made restless, impatient, 
feverish-~prone to go forward—vexed when stayed or retarded— 
anxious to the end of the ehapter—always ina hurry. But I am 
none of these. I belong téa different class. 1 was never a busy 
person . [have no pleasure in toilsome exercises. I would 
rather rest. But.it does ai¢t offend me to see others busy. I am very 


tolerant. ami willing that all who like it should toil to their heart’s 
content. It does not di me that you should labor. Labor is 
good for you, no do Muscular exercises will develope your 


physique, keep up perspiration, promote healthy secretions, enable 
you to discard offensive humours. I recommend you to be industri- 
ous. The plough, if it suits you, is good exercise. Planing is said 
to be admirable for the arms _ and ditching, which keeps 
VOL. IV. 2 
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you in constant and close intercourse with the venerable mother 
of all men is admirably adapted toa warm head. Moist feet are 
excellent entives to apoplexy, where the patient is at all ple- 
thoric. Formy part I affect none of these. I see no necessity, in 
my case, for such exercises. I prefer quiet. Repose is my passion. 
If I have a prayer at all, itis that of Diogenes—stand out of my 
sunshine. If I have a hope, it is that you should yield me sufficient 
shade. I love the sunshine, and enjoy the shade But if they are 
denied me; | can easily do without them. I never complain. No 
climate has ever yet been found to suit‘ my temperament—no condi- 
tion of things seems entirely proper to my moods, but, with few 
exceptions, none of them is without its comforts. Iam easily per- 
suaded to content. The world seldom disturbs me. Day and night 
bring their harmonies, and I am unruffled by their qualifications. I 
love,the night season passing well, since I sleep easily, or enjoy sen- 
sations very much akin to sleep. When sunlight reappears, I am 
just as happy at awakening, for, without the elasticity of the lizard, 
I have some of his peculiar passion for dried leaves and the sunny 
side of the road. 1 cannot say that I object toa rainy day. I find 
something pleasant in the trickle, trickle, the ceaseless murmur of 
pattering rain drops upon the roof. It produces lulling and slumber- 
ous influences. Music, if not too loud, is grateful to me for the same 
reason, and, once accustomed to the bells of a city, they are not disa- 
greeable, provided there is no attempt at brilliant execution. I require 
them to be monotonous ;—“ding, dong, bell”—the excellent nursery 
air which celebrates the descent of the family tabby into the well— 
is one of my favorites. But human voices, except at a great dis- 
tance, or when numbers speak together, are my bane and annoyance. 
Ten, twenty, or thirty speakers at atime, are not so disagreeable, 
since One is not expected to understand them. But exhortation, decla- 
mation, disputation, are, in my ears, abomination. For this reason 
I never join societies or attend public meetings. A pest on your 
popular orators!—men who foam over at the mouth, and roar you 
as twere in emulation of the forty-parson-power of a mammoth 
“bloody noun,” inthe opening of summer in a cypress pond. I dis- 
trust the principles as much as I dread the lungs of such persons. 
I doubt all sentiments about the liberties of the people. 1 apprehend 
that he who deals in such matters has a double design upon my purse 
and understanding. When I hear him at hissmall thunder, [ button 
my coat to the chin, shut my ears, and make off with all possible 
despatch. I make it a rule invariably to vote against him whose 
eloquence I happen to hear. This fact being generally known I am 
saved a world of annoyance. An orator always grows dumb in my 
presence as an election is approaching. He tries to look what he has 
to say, and that satisfies me without explanations: * Iam not unwil-— 
ling that he should revenge himself on other ears for the abstinence 
he has shown in regard to mine. He may let himself out when he 
goes to Congress. Heaven forbid that I'should deprive others of his 
thunder. Iam more tolerant. I see his speeches in the newspapers, 
every now and then—but there [ leave them. I never read them. 
Why should I seek additional motives for not suffering his eloquence? 
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I have neither wife nor children. I could never prevail upon my- 
self to marry. Once on a time, I did think of making a journey to 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, where I am told there are many dam- 
sels equally amiable and pretty. But a grave refiéétion has inva- 
riably restrained me. I have had my misgivings. Is it so sure that 
they are incurable? There's no knowing, such is now the progress 
of science, what discoveries are yet to be made—what new powers 
are attainable by the art and ingenuity of man. Eyes are restored 
and seem to see, even if they do not, just as well as ever. Noses 
have been put on with a caoutchuc, covered with skin from the fore- 
head, or some other part where it is less likely to be missed, and 
look for all the world like life—having the additional advantage of 
expansion and contraction at the owner's pleasure. Such noses have 
been heard to sneeze very naturally. They will bear fingering, and 
no man can complain of such a proceeding as an indignity, since it 
is merely a sort of eidolon, and not the absolute thing itself, which 
suffers the manipulation. They drop, like the Arabian tree, a natu- 
ral gum, which ought to satisfy any reasonable wearer of the excel- 
lence of that substitute with which art supplies the deficiencies of 
nature. If such is the success of man in the matter of eyes and 
noses, may it not be that something equally to be feared will take place 
in the history of tongues? May not some which have been dumb- 
foundered in the single state, be made active enough in their move- 
ments when that state of blessedness is over? I confess I would 
rather see ten cured buffalo tongues than one woman’s. Nay, make 
the difference ten thousand, and the disparity will not offend me. It 
is true, they tell us that certain persons have the faculty, through 
the magnetic medium, of paralysing a living tongue at pleasure— 
but this faculty is very far from universal—it is not in my Fo Fl 
sion, and the exercise of it might prove very troublesome. ides, 
there is the spirit of the tongue—a something apart from the imple- 
ment itself, which could not so easily be paralyzed. I have heard 
a@ most exquisite fancy touching the spirit of music, which, once 
awakened into life, inhabits forever after the instrument which first 
gave it utterance. You cannot expel it thence. . The human musi- 
cian may have departed, but the spirit.of the voice is there. It is 
immortal, and is easily awakened. You may break the instrument 
if you please, but, even while it shrieks its farewell, it proves its 
continued existence, and takes refuge in abodes, where it suffers 
less from persecution. You cannot’ the spirit of the tone, 
to which your own unconscious fingers haye given utterance. It is 
a tone to revive, to speak again, when you yourself are silent. In 
this way our simplest breathings are eternal. What an awful 
thought ec pg with @ lively wife and a very nervous 
system. Need you wonder; that preferring no risks, I have forborne 
my visit to the asylum. 

But I am not wanting in affections, I am really a person of active 
feelings and acute sensibilities, If 1 confess that they are not quite 
so acute and active as my Nerves, you are still not to suppose that 
they are less so than is desirable. I could love—nay, have loved— 
but that was only in a period of great excitement. I always found 
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the passion rather fatiguing. The exertion was too much for me. 
It irritated and left me exhausted, and 1 have rather avoided all pro- 
vocation of the sort, since | was twenty-three years of age. At that 
time. I suffered from my last attack. It threw me into a cold sweat 
for nearly three months. My hair dropped out for two thirds of an 
inch on each side of my head just over my organ of philo-progeni- 
tiveness. This, however, was owing to my terrors rather than my 
passions. The truth is, 1 was threatened with the eldest daughter of 
my landlady, with whom—as the summer had gone, and autumn 
was drawing rapidly nigh, with a very suspicious look of winter 
the necessity became as urgent, as in the case of Macbeth. What 
was to be done had need to be done quickly. It was neck or nothing 
with her, and she almost contrived to make it neck or nothing with 
me. I only got off by losing eleven days board, paying up my month 
in full, having only gone nineteen days init. 1 have never exposed 
myself to like hazards since. When in the cities, now, | carefully 
avoid all houses where I see tin plates marked “Private Boarding,” 
and where plump young persons of the other sex may be seen peer- 
ing from the windows. I follow the European fashion, take lodg- 
ings in some quiet quarter, and seek my meals at the table d héte. 

My great object in life has been to escape excitements. I am not 
a believer in that sort of virtue which is always for a struggle. I 
am sufficiently satisfied with my moral without desiring to prove it. 
Martyrdom is not my ambition. I amno reformer. _ I would notsay 
three words to make a proselyte of the Sultana. She might kiss 
me if she pleased, if it did not ruffle her husband’s temper—and 
I would: submit to it patiently—but she must not ask me to kiss her 
in. return, and she must not ruffle my shirt collar. I like neatness in 
allthings, and bate the trouble of rearranging myself. I am not 

about my food. Only help.me without asking what I 
prefer. «Nothing I.detest more than to be asked what part of duck 
or turkey Iwill have. Hence, when such a question is put to me, 
I invariably call for that part which has been given to another. I 
like those parts which are easily cut—which have no bones. For 
this reason I prefer the spoon dishes of the French, though, in Paris, 
I am rather suspicious of their soups. 

I know not that I have any endowments. | have sometimes been 
troubled with aspirations, but they only distressed me,and I very soon 
discovered, from the exhibitions of others, that the will to do, by-no 
means implied the capacity for performance. This is the mistake of 
nine in ten of our orators and poets. They mistake yearnings for 
talents, and mere appetites for qualities; and hence the fury without 
the flood, the phrenzy without the inspirations How many of this 
class persist in carrying the Thyrsws who have never felyany thing 
of the God! Isoon relieved myself from my yearnings, and now, 
when a fit of ambition distresses me, I have only to turn to the ora- 
tions of one person and the poems of another, to be relieved imme- 
diately from my annoyance. Aecording to the rules of the Allopa- 
thist, one annoyance soon expels the other—and the sickness pro- 
duced by the remedial agent, fortunately for my purpose, always 
lasts long enough for its own expulsion. 
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Iam not without my tastes. I love all objects of beauty which 
are quiet in themselves, and do not challenge my admiration. I am 
pleased with painting and statuary; but I have no passion for con- 
noisseurship. [tis enough that I am pleased. I never give myself 
any concern to inquire into the sources of my pleasure. Criticism 
vexes me. It isa sort of cant which is particularly annoying, as 
it contrives to keep its tongue going, even while its head is shaking— 
a duplexity of offence which is least forgivable. If I hear of pictures 
to be shown, I go at hours when no body else is expected. I lay 
myself at length on the sofa, and enjoy my visions at my ease. 
Beauty comes slowly to my sight—by piece-meal—in momentary 
glimpses—a spiritual dawning as it were, evolved slowly, even asa 
spectre from the blue misty vapour in which it rises from the shroud. 
So faint, at first, are these glimpses, that they momently escape me. 
I must look twice, and thrice, and rub my eyes, and avert them to 
other objects, before I can recall the loveliness which has twinkled 
before my sense, like one of those subtle mental images which dart 
through the medium of half shut eye and excited fancy. In these 
contemplations, I find my chief delight—if any of my emotions 
deserve so strong an epithet. All faculties of thought and sense, at 
such moments, seem crowded into one. It is not only that the eye 
sees, but the ear hears, and the touch is awakened by a kindred pres- 
sure, and the nostril takes in rare odours, and the lip freshens with 
delicious sweets. The mind shares in these five-fold inspirations. 
Thought grows lively and spiritual. The soul kindles, and the whole 
nature is awakened to a consciousness, which leaves earth prostrate, 
while the better man—the god man—rises, as from his tomb—feels 
the wings growing to his shoulders, and expands into the infinite, 
which is his true world. This pleasure is not provoked simply by 
exquisite displays of art. The natural landscape is similarly potent 
to my imagination. If I repose beneath the solemn swinging pines— 
if I rest beside one of our deeply shaded southern rivers—I am soon 
made sensible of the same life and influences. I hold my breath to 
see the shadows of the forest part, to hear the audible murmurs of 
spirits that, wrapping themselves in softest breezes, haunt together 
as they pause for rest in.the tops of venerable trees. 

I know that this isnot wisdom. I know that, asthe world goes, 
it is rare foolery. But there is good in it, atthe bottom, which has 
its value—and, I may say, its use. I am not made richer by it, and 
my best dwelling, accordingly, is the great, ¢entury-bearing oak— 
my loveliest landscape, the God-given woods and lakes, with the 
heaven-chartered breezes playing throughand over them, making 
giant shades and figures upon them, which are not without their 
beauty, however little may be'their profit. But the beauty itself kas 
a profit, of which the world unhappily knows too little. The con- 
templation of the beautiful, until we love it, is sure to teach the love 
of virtue, and of that: Being who delights in the creation of the 
beautiful. “There is nO question but that, the moment we love an 
object, we begin to resemble it. ‘The Greeks knew this truth with a 
perfect faith in its philosophic importance. They filled their dwell- 
ings and their groves, their walks and their academies, with the 
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most perfect ideals of art and nature. In the constant contempla- 
tion of these objects, their children grew to resemble them, even as 
the cattle, under the care of the cow-herd Jacob—of which we read 
in Bible history—took their streaks from the peeled wands in the 
water where they drank. There is a power of self-moulding in the 
mental nature, in the blessing and benefits of which the body shares, 
not less than the thoughts and sensibilities. There isa profound and 
sacred meaning and mystery in the word which tell us that we are 
made in the image of God. This image shapes itself in the person 
to the image which is in the soul. How the form expands with noble 
thoughts! How it rises, and towers in the majesty of a great tree, 
glorying in thesmile and breath of heaven. How the eye flashes with 
bright emotions in the mind. How lovely grow the features where 
the. heart is informed by love. Ah! brother, believe me, this isa 
thing greatly worth thy study. Sister! look to the beautiful about 
thee—every where about thee—learn to love it with thy soul and thy 
strength, and thou too wilt share in the beauty of the thing which 
thou hast loved. 

It was a sad error of philosophy, not less than a cruel measure of 
a mistaken policy, which; in the days of the Reformation, threw 
down the minster with the rites which it was proposed to abolish. 
Blind and erring, with all their light and faith, were the spirits which 
could not separate the true and the beautiful, from the false and 
meretricious—which refused to spare what was wholesome and sweet, 
in consigning to havoc and flame that which was held to be impure 
and infamous. Surely, the great edifices which were sacred to ex: 
ternal. beauty, were guiltless of the profanation which was charged 
against those who were banished from their walls. They might 
have been purified—they should have been preserved. The glorious 
fabrieg which had exhausted and absorbed the wondrous treasures of 
Gothic and Moorish art, upon which genius had toiled through 
weary watehes—superior to iis time—labouring for all time—surely 
these were guiltless of the infirmities and errors of those who pos- 
sessed them. ' The mighty towers, the stupendous aisles, the fretted 
tracery, the light mellowing windows, the elaborate carving—pillar, 
and shrine, and , meek image, and awful statue, and lovely har- 
monizing groups‘@f sainted men and worshipping women, and devo- 
ted children, and up-looking angels—surely these were sacred. Art, 
inspired equally by genius and religion, had consecrated them to God 
in the Beautiful, in noble imitation of what was glorious ‘in the visi- 
ble works of the great Creator of the Beautiful... What a sacrilege to 
destroy them. What blind hearts were they by which the blow was 
struck, the murderous fiat sent forth, the unholy crime consumma- 
ted! What a mistaken sense did they have of religion, not Jess 
than of man—for religion enshrines the beautiful,as necessarily as 
she does the true, and the most glorious distinguishing attribute of 
man is that he is an artist—he too is a creator of the beautiful! 

I have often fancied that the mode of life pursued by these old 
monks would be the very sort of life for me—the life of contempla- 
tion rather than of action. I emvy them and then catch myself 
thinking and dreaming of their pleasant quict, their secluded cells, 
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their lonely, brooding devotions, with a fond and yearning fancy. 
[I image to myself the venerable abbey on the hill-side, or in the hol- 
low, over-grown with ivy, the drowsy porter at the gates, the aged 
sacristan among the tombs, spelling out the inscription, the self- 
chidden man prostrate before the altar, with muttered ‘misere’ depre- 
eating the wrath of heaven by humbling himself in the face of earth. 
‘I seem to drink of the dim, religious light which streams through 
the groined and painted window, like some spiritual effusion rather 
than like ordinary sunlight; and, crouching beside the gigantic 
column, whose capital is lost in the various tracery of the lofty roof, 
I feel myself annihilated in the immense space which there seems 
pregnant with Deity. The very idea of such security, expands the 
soul. The exclusion of daily cares, of crowding man, of ordinary 
hopes and yearnings, brings us visibly and momently nigher to hea- 
ven. In proportion as we shut out the struggles of our fellows, and 
their communion, the soul feels the necessity of turning to some 
influence by which its solitude can be peopled. And thought peo- 
ples the solitude always with the spiritual. To the good man 
confident in virtue, the forms which gather about the hermit, are 
fresh from the crystal hills of Paradise—the murmurs which music- 
ally fill his ears, are echoes from the thousand-stringed harp that 
sounds ever at the portals of heaven; and how subdued become his 
passions, and how sweet his fancies, and how full of strength and 
richness are his thoughts. If he trembles or falls—if he is hurt or 
apprehensive—it is because his struggle is like that of Jacob in the 
valley of Penuel—a struggle with an angel in which he prevails at 
last—in the very failures of which he is endowed with the strength 
of Princes. The great benefit of solitude is in the self-communion 
which it brings. God is always a party where man communes with 
himself. Whispers salute the mortal ear which mortal tongue offends 
not. High counsels inform the spirit in its solitude, Self-studies 
alone unveil the strength as well as the weaknesses of the inquirer. 
Man can only pany. eer in this fashion, through this medium, 
under the sacred influences of solitude. It is the error and the mis- 
fortune of our world and day, that we all of us live abroad. We 
have no homes. There are no places sacred to thought and self- 
communion. We deliver ourselves to the multit We ask them 
to examine us. We dwell out of doors. Ourthoughts are uttered for 
the press—-our virtues forshow. “The world is too much with us” — 
and, in its communion, we utterly forgetour own. No man knows 
what an empire he has—how well peopled—how rich in all sort of 
possessions—all in his own soul. What pregnant fancies that are 
never let-to fly--what abundant resouf@es which are never put to 
interest—-what ingenuity that is never made to spin or weave—what 
art that is never suffered to build orto create. And, thus endowed, 
we travel to the mart, and in the monotonous under song of our neigh- 
bour, we grow blind and deaf to the exquisite musical keys which 
lie open and yearning for the appointed pressure of our own fingers. 
We lack courage for our Own world, and rely too much upon that 
which is without us. Hence the song of our bard is fugitive. 
Singing for his neighbour— 
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“He dare not much prolo 
Aught save his eulogy”— ite 

He has not yet fearned to brood upon his own soul—to look into his 
own heart—to know what are its true stops and pulses—how and for 
what it yearns, and what is the true strength which it possesses to 
give it mastery over the souls of othermen. The servile necessity 
of pleasing, is not the object of the true poet. His mission is a nobler 
one. Heisa prophet, He isa leader. He is to inform—he is to 
guide. He does not speak the language of the present, for his special 
duty is the future. He cannot hope for the love of his generation, 
since he is sent only for that succeeding. The genius that lowers 
his standard to the time cannot survive his time, for the sufficient 
reason that the time itself is not stationary. The age hurries on with 
a sensible rapidity. We are daily making new blazes in new forests. 
The old land-marks are abandoned—swept away in the fast rushing 
floods of an enlarging civilization. To plant his banner in advance 
of this mighty coming—to hew out the first path-way—to say, “in 
this rdute shalt thou travel, and upon mountains and oceans yet 
unseen, but which, from my eminence, are visible to me, shalt thou 
fix thy future eyes’—this has always been the business of the pro- 
phetic genius—the master spirit of the time. 

. Could we be persuaded of this, and into the solitude! But we 
are not ripe for it. We are in the enjoyment of the first gush of an 
unexpected power. The great mass is rushing on, eager in acquisi- 
tions which another age will abandon as worthless. Some master 
spirits may behold this even now—may see the coming discoveries— 
may look out upon the Canaan which their own footsteps may never 
tread. In the literature of the age, we may possibly even now, read 


dim p ies of this future. No ageis left utterly untended by 
its seers. They share the usual fate of those who tell imperfect or 
un truths. Like her of Troy, “basted by Phebus with 
prophetic fire,” they win no faith from those upon whom they bestow 
the very secrets of the deity. Vainly they cry from their solitudes. 
The voice is lost in the storming of the billows, that.rock to and fro 
in the struggleof the highway, wave succeeding wave, and crest 
after crest swept forward in the continual flow of the capricious 
waters. Happy he'who goes aside from this multitude—who can 
detach himself from the mass, and in the independence of the forest, 
appeal.to his own individual nature and bring the internal man out 
of the depths and retreats of his own heart. Less happy, but far 
happier he, than the million whom he leaves. He wilt gather none 
of their spoils, but he will, richer in the knowledge of his own. 
He will not flourish in thei but he will be conscious of him- 
self—which they are not. will live. E emotion will have 
its proper utterance—the hope its fruition; the fancy its flowers, the 
imagination its wing—the man will know his God and feel himself 


made after his glorious image. » 


Some men are made for action. The world ‘finds a new truth, no 
matter how. It would be easy to show whence, by whose discovery, 
and how long it lay before the eyes of men before they beheld it. 
But, the truth once seen, it is to be set in motion. It is to perform. 
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Every new truth is an agent of God for the proper training of the 
race. It is delivered only when the race is prepared for it. For its 
transmission certain fiery spirits are employed, who carry it aloft 
above the crowd, but in their sight, as one carries a torch, which, 
thus lifted high, the winds cannot extinguish. These men go by 
various names. In one land they are called Moseses, in another 
Mahomets, in a third Luthers, and so on—every land being in some 
degree provided with its working spirit according to its progress 
and its ‘necessity. Glorious they are and great, and needful—but, 
behind these, and quite out of sight, are the greater but more sha- 
dowy forms, by whom the torch was first enkindled—the sacred fire 
preserved in secret places—and finally given into the hands of thése 
fiery-working spirits. ‘These were the men who wrouglit in soli- 
tude—who communed with God in the wilderness—who went up 
to the struggle, in the solitary mountains, while the million strove 
together with loud cries, below, and wasted life in vain tumults, 
whether of danger or delight. 

The world is thus made up. There are many classes, it is true, 
but these need not all be considered. Two of them stand apart, 
which are the true mental leaders. The one finds the truth, the other 
carries it forward. The one sees the present deity, the other lifts his 
image before the multitude. Contemplation is the life of the one— 
action of the other. Of these, the last is the true offspring of the 
first. No child was ever born more legitimate. But they frequently 
come in conflict—sire and offspring. The genius which concéives 
the truth passes on to other discoveries: “The true worker never 
rests. The seeker is never satisfied with the found—for the fortis 
of truth @re infinite, and the tasks of search are strictly set for each 
succeeding generation. It happens that, while the discoverer toils 
in new developments, he comes in conflict with the zealot whomi» he 
has himself employed to carry forward the preceding. A Blind 
worker is the latter, if astrong. It is perhaps well that heshould be 
30, else where would he procure his courage—where find that confi- 
dence in his mission which makes him hurry in its ptosecution, 
though he sees and feels that his goal must be the stake. It is this 
faith in the light that he carries before men’s eyes that makes him 
war against other lights, Error, he knows, has. its lights also— 
shining and burning lights for a season—comet-like effulgences that 
show a glorious train which satisfies myriads of gazers who ask not 
after the body from which it is sup to‘fliow, Natural it is that 
he should war with every light but his own. - Thus comes the con- 
flict even between the professors of truth itself. They do not see 
that all human truth is partial—that)@is the divine truth alone 
which is perfect. They cannot be taught that the several fragments 
which they bear are capabléof union—that they are parts of each 
other, and all parts of the perfect ferm after which the successive 
races are destined to struggle. It is only in the new revelations that 
they give up their issues wpon the old. It is only in the broader 
blaze of a yet more perfeot light, which absorbs all the scattered 
gleams which have preceded it, that they discover how frequently, 

VOL. Iv. 30 
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in their zeal for the truth, they have labored in deadly hostility 
against the true. 

Certainly, it is a pleasant egotism which, in great examples, finds, 
or seeks to find, a justification for one’s short-comings. Were I to 
prove that the genius of contemplation was not necessarily one of 
action but one of repose, it would go but.a little way to show that 
the genius of repose was also one of contemplation; And pa some 
such lurking vanity must have filled my thoughts in making this 
long digression. Conscious of certain infirmities, how grateful it is 
to fancy that they are really virtues, and, when we differ from the 
great world around us, how delightful to think that we do soon 
creditable terms. The story of the mad-man who denounced the 
world for insanity, insisting that he was only sent to bedlam because 
he was in the minority, is one of more frequent application than we 
commonly fancy. It is the error of your egotist always. How few 
of us suspect that we are wrong. Whata discovery it would be 
only to come to this conclusion once a day—to. persuade ourselves, 
only once in the twenty-four hours, that we are not absolutely per- 
fect! Would it increase our humility? Hardly, for I have always 
found that he who makes a confession of error, in reference to 
the past, almost invariably does so, in the hope of securing your fu- 
ture confidence, It is a sort of merit in himself to have discovered 
the error of his own ways—and so it would be, certainly, if it were 
not that, in all such cases, his discovery has been anticipated by all 
around him. 

_ Let me make the necessary amende. I know not that I am much 
given to contemplation. Perhaps, if the truth were known, I am 
simply an idle man. And yet, “how various are the employments 
of him whom the world calls the idle.” Minds are certainly various 
ug dI really think that the imputation is less frequently 
deserved than applied. One may be very busy, yet seem to be 
drowsing all day upon a sofa. My thoughts are never so active as 
at that period. . But, says the utilitarian, what are thoughts without 
performances? This is the error of our age. Thoughts are perform- 
ances—they produce them. It was not by running to and fro along 
the high-way, bustling from shop to mart, that the philosopher con- 
ceived the application of steam to shipping. In all probability, 
musing upon some hill-side, and looking out upon the slow progress 
of a heavy laden barge along some sluggish river, the first doubt 
was raised in the mind of the philosopher—the first vagrant no- 
tion—that something might be done to give better speed to the slowly 
creeping vessel. If the tradesman, all fuss and friction, sneers at the 
only half awakened poet or philosopher, as a very unproductive per- 
son—the latter, in all probability, has similar opinions of the former. 
He regards him, even when toiling most, as toiling in a circle, with 
the meanest of the materials which Providence has committed to his 
charge—leaving unemployed the best and noblest. Neither of them 
is quite right, neither entirely wrong. The common mistake, on the 
one hand, is that labor of the body gives no-exercise to the mind; on 
the other, that inertness of the physical man is idleness. The body 
cannot well work, except in the case of a very inferior caste, without 
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necessarily giving animation to the intellect; while, on the other 
hand, any intense exertion of the mind requires the utmost quiescence 
of the frame—compels it—and keeps the whole animal in a perfect 
condition of obedience. Slight deviations from this rule occur ac- 
cording to the temperament of the individual. Much thought, unless 
upon subjects requiring great rapidity of mood—the battles, for 
example, of Homeror of Scott—is quite incompatible with activity of 
the frame, or indeed of any muscular activity whatever. The stu- 
dent is frequently a sluggard. He requires more sleep than the labor- 
ing man. Thought, once aroused, keeps him wakeful long hours 
after he has been in bed, and where the habit of thinking is formed, 
he cannot sleep, whatever may be his bodily fatigue, until the subject 
of doubt is decided in his mind. He never sleeps soundly, but, as it 
were, with one eye opened. His sleep istroubled with dreams, show- 
ing some of his mental faculties to be still wakeful. His slumbers 
are easily disturbed, and it is only when both mind and body are 
thoroughly exhausted, that he sleeps at last. This causes him to 
lie late o’ mornings. With the laboring man, the case is otherwise. 
He falls asleep almost the moment he touches the pillow. His sleep 
is unbroken, seldom disturbed by dreams, and he thus compresses the 
greatest amount of sleep in the smallest. compass of time. He is 
roused with difficulty, unless: his usual hour for awakening be arrived ; 
and, if wakened prematurely, is slow in recovering his wits, and 
understanding the object of those beside him. He has no thick- 
coming fancies—no yearnings for worlds beside hisown. The world 
in which he is, is world enough for him, could he get enough of it. 
His cares thus limited; are usually ended with the day. His day 
is rounded with a sleep. It never runs into the night—never peoples 
the solitude. He has no solitude. He seldom looks upon the dark- 
ness. It has no vitality tohim. The absence of his neighbor, leaves 
him alone—is a signal to him that he may sleep. He conjures up 
no spirits—is vexed by no imaginings—unlifted, as is the case of the 
mind delivered up to: contemplation, by that impatient wing which 
seems ever striving to break away from earth. 

The world is thus divided between an “ea impulse, 
and a thoughtful, sleepless, meditative one, w seems inactive. 
If among the great leading lights of a gage, there be two clasess, the 
seers who penetrate the mystery of truth, ‘and the kings or captains 
who carry it forward: and: enforce ite/xegeption. among mankind, 
mankind itself is again divided between tiig@se who simply work in 
obedience to the laws and doctrines thus declared, and another class 
which occupies a sort of middle station between the seer and the 
captain—who are simply meditative without being original, and share 
just enough in the characteristic of the active reformer, as to press 
into service the result of their meditations, whenever, in the ordinary 
walks of society, their performance becomes necessary. These are 
your mere poets, your constitutional lawyers, your dealers in abstract 
propositions, your philosophers of the farm-yard, who concoct sys- 
tems sometimes without making crops. I rate all these persons in 
the category of idle men, Not that they are idle. Very far from 
it. They are:about the most busy persons that we have. But 
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their brains are the provinees in which thev work, and to these they 
give little rest or leisure. They work ideas and notions rather than 
slaves. They build systems instead of cities. They are hard task 
masters—never at rest—never satisfied—always throwing down and 
building up—fanciful in style, capricious in judgment—reasoning at 
every stage, always right, yet forever changing. The world hurries 
by them and they behold it not. They are a world unto themselves. 
Time flies, but they do not lose an hour. It does not matter to him 
who is busy whether his labours are profitable or not. And who 
shall say that they are not profitable? He hath as much joy im the 
erection of his theory as the mere worldling in the erection of his 
palace. Nay, verily, he hath much more; for he who builds with 
the materials of thought, hath, usually—and hence his industry—a 
much more abiding confidence in the permanence of his structure, 
than one can easily entertain of the building sent up with brick and 
mortar. Say, that he shares not in the life of the city—the busy hum 
ef which scareely reaches the solitude where he works and lives 
after a fashion of his own. He escapes its drudgery, its petty cares, 
its harrowing excitements. He gains none of the honors, the dis- 
tinetions of the community. But he isnot jostled by the crowd. 
He is not defamed and made wretched by its slanders and abuse. 
But he exercises no power upon its movements—the toils of his mind 
teach nothing to other minds. We know not that. Who shall say 
what fruit is to be borne by the seed cast this hour into the earth by 
the way-side? Who shall say, what after generation, occupying 
the solitude in which he. has pursued his secret studies, shall not 
happen upon great gigantic truths, ready to its hands, grown up 
while the huge outer world has been panting forward with all the 
fary of a collapsing steamboat. No work is entirely pursued in vain. 
‘+ . entirely profitiess. It is well too that thereshould be some 
e willing to go aside from the press, and maintain, in seclusion, 
the individuality of man. This: massmeeting and movement is 
action but not progress. It isa waving to and fro‘of heads and arms, 
not a concentrated and united action of heads and arms in the prose- 
cution of @ gteat aim—in the overthrow of some huge barrier which 
keeps the race: back from the great city of its refuge. Alas! do we 
not see daily, that, after warring a long life for a principle, the striving 
brother at our elbow is willing to behold it ima poor miserable, ever 
craving man, like himself; whose name-is just as likely to be Henry 
Clay as: Martin Van Buren! 

I own myself to be one of the little community whose lives are 
thus passed in purposeless meditations—building sehemes which men 
adopt not—designing fabries in which no man cares to live—which 
hold forth no promise of shelter to the present—at which the great 
world growls and grins as it passes, in its headstrong, headlong ava- 
lanche-passage, to—where, the world itself pauses; not even to con- 
jecture. We are all, they say; in the pursuit of happiness, and the 
secluded community of Drowsiehedde, of which Pumake-one’ of the 
humblest members, simply claims to take its‘own course in the prose- 
eutionof the search. We donothurry after happimess—put ourselves 
out of breath—~strive in the scramble, and quarrel on the road—~as is 
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too frequently the case with our neighbors. Our aims are perhaps 
less ae we have learned to'cool our impatience. This hurry- 
ing after happiness is very apt to become a hurry through life. It 
brings sudden wrinkles to the cheeks, premature white hairs, and a 
bending back. We never suffer ourselves to get weary. We enjoy 
life as we pass, in our progress. It is because we would feel ourselves 
in living—count our treasured enjoyments, and store them away in 
in memory—that we take our time in going forward. For this we 
separate from the striving multitude, and, taking our course over 
untrodden routes, are refreshed by green lawns, and the mellowed 
shade from trees, the notes of singing birds, and numerous wild flow- 
ers that meekly blossom on the way. For this, we detach ourselves 
from great cities, where the noise is intolerable and the breath impure, 
and retire to a region through which the balmiest air circulates, and 
over which the bluest canopies of heaven are stretched. Drowsie- 
dale, to which we hope toinvite your steps, is a region equally blessed 
and peculiar. In that region of the softest sunlight, and the mildest 
shadows, of quiet groves, and loveliest sersons——of a repose that 
warms, and a warmth that soothes, we live, profitlessly, it may be, 
but not less happily for that. Of wealth we know nothing. Won- 
ders we have none. Qur wants are few, and readily supplied. We 
ask for no novelties, and the idea of change, even with a promise 
of improvement, would only bring with it a sense of misgiving and 
alarm. You may suppose, that with these feelings, our community 
is but small. It is nevertheless rather select. The arts are at home 
among us. They live in mutual esteem and admiration. The poet 
and painter ask rather for appreciation than reward; and this they 
have at our hands. We have noeritics. If we point out the faults 
of our brother it is in a brotherly temper, with the voice of love, and 
that solicitude of the heart, which yearns only to remedy the defects 
of the beloved one. Our dwellings—but of these hereafter. How 
we live, what are our delights, what our people, must be the subject 
for another season. Drowsiedale will need a chapter to itself. Its 
chief source of happiness to us, is that, within its sacred limits, each 
man is sure of his own individuality. It is unrestrained by conven- 
tion. The man speaks out, in all his strength and all His weakness, 
@s a man, and not the miserable and cramped machine of artificial 
usage, We are alt dreamers, each after his own aan tic let him 
who has no dreams spare his sarcasms and reproaches. He is the 
subject of our pity and commisseration. For verily, it is even in our 
dreams that we live—that we find the best of our humanity. 
“Man does not live by bread alone?” Whata precious, what a sig- 
nificant truth is this—how little understoody yet forming how large 
@ part of what is really vital in religion.” Our dreams at Drowsie- 
hedde contemplate the nature of mam im all his susceptibilities—the 
thoughts of which he is capable—the desires which he should truly 
entertain—the performances which may be expected at his hands, 

and the glorious end of his creation;—how he speaks—how he 
sings—how he shares: with the angels—how he may be- 
eome an angel himself by simple recognition of those laws of 
love, which were first declared andfirst violated in Eden. 
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SERENADE.—THE HICKORY NUT. 





SERENADE. 


While evening’s ray is tender, 
Bright flashing o’er the deep, 
a eyes of equal splendor, 
ear maiden, cease to sleep. 
What dream of fairy treasure, 
Should keep us thus apart, 
While realms of dearer pleasure, 
Are open to the heart. 


Thy cavalier delaying, 
waits thy form with joy, 

His feet no longer straying, 

His heart would have employ. 
Descend in all thy beauty, 

To conquest, thou, he, 
To watch with constant duty, 

The faintest smile from thee. 


Oh! with thy step of fleetness, 
As birds through air advance, 
Oh! with that eye of sweetness, 
That sways with but a glance— 
Come, while the hours are sighi 
Ungladdened by thy sight, ... 
a with that look complying, 


And bless all hearts to-night. 





THE HICKORY NUT: 
A TALE. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


CHAPTER IL. 


ImaGINE @ warm and beautiful autumn afternoon in a wood of 
fine old forest trees, and two young men there practising peripatetics, 
or, in other words, discoursing as they walk, in a moralizing strain, 

“T tell you, Tom, that things, in themselves the most trifling, may 
sometimes be of more importance than things, in themselves the most 
important.” We 

“My dear Jack, you must clothe your theory in different language, 
if you wish me to understand it,” 

“I mean, that objects, usually considered the most insignificant, 
are occasionally made, through a peculiar train of. circumstances, to 
possess a vast influence.” 

“Perhaps I understand you. But “. know, Jack, that you have 
a habit of illustrating your theories. I happen to be ima story-listen- 
ing humour this afternoon; and I wish to know wbuber — 
imagine any course of incidents by which this hickory nut at my feet, 
for instance, could be made to possess a vast, influence, as you say, 
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or indeed anyinfluence at all, unless the gratification of eating it, 
should it:prove to be sound, may be so called. 

“You have hit it exactly, Tom; I have a story already ‘cut and 
dried’ for the occasion.” 

“About a hickory nut, too?” 

“Yes; about a hickory nut, too. It is true, it might have been 
almost any other trifling object; but, since you have selected a hicko- 
ry nut, a hickory nut let it be.” 

“T suppose, then, that the story is generally true?” 

“You may suppose what you please, Tom, but I shall make no 
such assertion. I despise the trick, which some authors have, of 
endeavoring to cajole the attention and interest of their readers or 
hearers, as the case may be, by prefixing to their stories—Founded 
on Fact.’ _ One consolation is that their labor is generally lost, since 
very few believethem. The fact is, it matters very little) whether 
the story be true or false, if it only be praiseable. The moral is 
the main thing. If you think proper, however, when you have heard 
the conclusion of my narrative, you may continue to amuse yourself 
by marvelling if it be true. At present, let us find a seat on the roots 
of this beech, and you shall have the pleasure of listening to the 
wonderful story of “The Hickory Nut.” 


CHAPTER II, 


Genevieve Wheatly was the daughter of Mr. Wheatly, of tlie vil- 
lage of Foppington—a man courted by the neighborhood for his 
wealth, esteemed for his good-sense, and beloved for his simplicity of 
manners and guilelessness of heart. His daughter was the belle of 
the village; and those, who saw her, did not wonder at her being, so, 
for it would be scarcely possible to imagine any thing mere beautiful. 
Her form was as light and graceful (to use an eastern simile,) as the 
branches of the date tree swaying to the breeze. As to the colour 
of her eyes, hair, and complexion, and whether she was rosy eheeked 
or pale, L leave them to your fancy, as I fear that otherwise you 
would not do justice to her beauty, since almost every individual 
has some predilection in these respects, and I would not that mere 
prejudice should lessen your idea of Genevieve’s loveliness. 1 only 
insist that her form was light and graceful, as Lean searcely imagine 
that any one exists, who is so absurd and outre im bis taste as not to 
fancy grace and lightness in a youthful figure, “Hf such should be, 
I would not take as a compliment his admiration either for my hero- 
ine or my story. poe 

Having thus, as in duty bound, and»according to the generally 
received rule of story tellers, insisted on the extraordinary beauty of 
my heroine, I to state, as next in order, and as a matter of 
course, that a considerable plurality of the young men of Fopping- 
ton were her devout admirers, that weey: she had more beaux 
than any other girl inthe village. With such a numerous train of 
adorers, Genevieve had as yet formed no decided preference for any: 
a love of candor and truth, however, forces me to confess, that she 
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entertained a slight partiality for one individual. It will appear to 
you odd, and you will no doubt be ready, as all critics are,- to con- 
demn both my taste and that of my heroine, when you are informed 
that this partiality was entertained for one, who, while her list of 
admirers was ornamented with such names as Mortimer, Mandeville, 
and several other high sounding patronymics, possessed a designation 
so little euphonious as Charles Diggs, especially, when itis added, 
that he could not with justice be styled a handsome man. But you 
must not do Genevieve or her historian wrong. Her intelligence and. 
judgment were equa] to her beauty. She could not have made a 
better choice. Though Charley was a plain farmer, he had.a noble 
heart and an upright and well mformed mind. 

Do not understand, from what I have said, that Diggs had any 
certainty of making Genevieve his bride. She only gave him a 
place in. her consideration above her other beaux, because of his 
superior moral worth. Perhaps, had he been handsome, (though he 
was not by any means a homely man,) instead of a slight partiality, 
she might have entertained for him a decided preference; for even 
women of talents are more o: less influenced in forming an attach- 
ment by “good looks.” Genevieve was, indeed, precisely in that 
state of disagreeable indecision, which may be soon turned to his 
own advantage by any new admirer, possessing, or even appearing 
to possess, all the requisites capable of winning a sensible woman's 
affection. Such an one, or one answering at least the latter qualifi- 
cation, did actually, at this momentous juncture, make his appear- 
ance on the tapis. 


eee 


CHAPTER It. 


T have not told you yet that Foppington occupied a very secluded 
situation, afar from any of the great mail routes. A stranger was 
seldom seen by its inhabitants. No little excitement, therefore, oc- 
curred, when, one fine afternoon in the month of November, a hand- 
some and well dressed young man, who was unknown to any of the 
villagers, made his appearance in a stylish buggy, accompanied by 
a servant on horseback, and took lodgings at the only inn in the 
place. Of course an hour had not elapsed after his arrival before 
the quid nunes of the village had exhausted every source of informa- 
tion in order to diseover his name, business, and so forth. Several of 
these idlers dropt into the bar room to get another view of the incog- 
nito; but in this expectation they were disappointed, as he had 
instantly retired to histoom. His servant, however, a good looking 
mulatto, who had been attending to his master’s horses, shortly after 
made his appearance, and as he proved to be very communicative, 
they soon learned that the stranger was a rich southern’ planter—a 
Mr. George Waterson, travelling for amusement. “Why he had come 
to that retired place the servant candidly acknowl that he him- 
self was puzzled to tell, since, no doubt, there were many other spots 
far more interesting, which his master had never visited. 

(Conclusion im next Number ) 


EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Here we are at the very close of the leafy month of June—that month, of 
which Percival rhymes, : 
“When birds are all in tune.” 

Our birds are in tune some little time before, but the poet sings only for the me- 
ridian of Connecticut, where they may be supposed to waken up a little Jater in 
the year. Our June, for this season, has been unusually mild and seductive. 
We have never known half so pleasant an atmosphere at this period. Ordina- 
rily, this is one of the hottest of our months. Summer seems to make but a 
single bound out of the embrace of Spring, and to glow in full maturity at the 
very moment of her birth. She has materially changed her habit during the 
passing season. Her breezes have been, to the full, as genial as those of May— 
her temperature not quite so warm. ‘The surprise has been of the most agreea- 
ble kind. Our city shows it. The step of our damsels, in King-street, the 
Charleston Broadway, is as elastic as we ever hope to see it in April; and, as 
for their smiles and voices, verily, they seem to have borrowed the blush of 
unfolding flowers and the chirrup of new fledged birds, as we see and hear them, 
just as blustering March is hurrying away to escape the showers of his more 
amiable successor, The sea breezes this season, seem to have become fresher 
than usual; it may be, because they have borne upon us with more decided eur- 
rent from the gulf, and the flowery slopes of Texas; or, it may be that Editorial 
life itself, has received a new impulse, and we mistake, in confounding the inner 
man with some external change in nature. Whatever may be the cause of our 
feelings and impulses, it suffices to know that our moods are more placable than 
usual—a fact which may materially affect the temper of our criticism. What 
we shall say, and how we shall feel, a month hence, when the dog days come 
upon us, is a matter for future speculation. Sufficient for the day, ete. The 
present finds us in the most amiable of moods, and, seeing through our peculiar 
medium, whatever that may be, we perceive, or faney—and that is much the 
same thing—a corresponding expression.in the faces of all around. The effect 
upon the annual celebration in July will no doubt be sufficiently perceptible. 
Our orators will start with some fresh thunder, and the few de joie on the fourth, 
will call, we apprehend, some original echoes from the welkin, in the reverbera- 
tions of which we shall gladden for an eternity of nine long days in summer. 
With these notions, and hopes, and fancies, we have no space for philosophy. 
This is not the time for it. We have our speculations it is true. We might say 
something anent the adjournment of Congress, but that would only make us 
warmer, and why should we lessen the condition of moral and atmospherical 
enjoyment of which we have just done boasting. .We keep our severer moods 
for a less deserving season, and congratulate our readers on their equal escape, 
so far, from the chills of Editorial philosophy, and the heats of a Carolina June. 
And now, “revenons anos”——Pshaw—the vernacular is just as good—‘“‘Now to our 
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Kenpatv’s Santa Fz Expepition. 2 Vols. Harper g Brothers. 1844. 


We have but few remarks to make on these pleasant volumes, though, did our 
space allow, they might call for many. They open many new avenues of specu- 
lation and inquiry. which the reflective mind might readily, purse. Who Mr. 
Kendall is, and what was the history of the Santa Fe Expedition is sufficiently 
known through the daily newspapers. This narrative gives us details which 
the formeg only glanced at. And curious and startling enough are many of these 
details. «The work will derive increased’ interest, just at this moment, when 
Texas herself, and her future destiny, is in the balance—her hopes and those of 
this great nation, opposed to the machinations of a few miserably selfish poli- 
ticians, It.does not become us to say more on this subject, than simply to ex- 
press ourearnest hope that the people of the country will awaken into activily 
sufficiently soon to compel the proper action of those who evidently yearn. to 
abuse their trusts— who, indeed, are very likely to abuse them—to be visited by 
the certain, though slow retribution of popular neglect and scorn. We do not 
know that this book of Mr. Kendall, will throw any new lights on the condition 
and character of Texas. Of, that young and kindred state, the author was suf- 
fered to see but little. Beyond a few glimpses at the native ttibes by which she 
is infested, the mighty herds which inhabit her plains; those wondrous plains 
themselves—“gardens of the desert”—we have comparatively, nothing. Of the 
troops, mixed hunters and militia, we have alla sufficient general idea. Still, 
the Texian portion of Mr. Kendall’s book, is full of novelty and the picturesque. 
What he sees and describes is lively and attractive. But the chief interest of 
his narrative begins with the encounter of the Expedition. with the Mexicans, 
and the subsequent captivity of the Texians. The descriptions of the events 
immediately preceding and attending their captivity, are exceedingly well done, 

imprisonment of the captives, their painful march to Mexico, the cruelties 
to which they were subjected, the brutal character of their captors—these wil] rivet 
the attention of the reader. And, through all, he will rejoice in the lovely traits 
of humanity shown amidst the barbarities of the one sex, by the tender solici- 
tude of the other. If the men of Mexico proved less than men, in showing 
themselves equally cowardly and. savage, the women of Mexico, showed them- 
selves worthy to besthe wives of men, in the gentle care, the benignant regard, 
the affectionate pity, with which they endeavored to alleviate the sufferings of 
the captive, and disarm. the severities of their own countrymen. This Santa 
Fe Expedition seems to have been a wild goose adventure. The error of its 
plan was two-fold. There were too many men, if the objects of the expedition 
were peace, too few if they were war. But the objects, as avowed or under- 
stood, were.treacheroms, meant to be war or peace, as circumstances directed. 
We confess too, that, according to our thinking, the Texians allowed themselves 
to be too easily cajoled into captivity. We are not satisfied that several hundred 
men of the Anglo-Saxon race should yield themselves, while they are still free, 
with weapons in their hands, to the naked and spiritless barbarians by whom 
they were surrounded. One good charge, one tremendous shout ftom fearless 
lungs, would have dispersed the sneaking banditti before them; and one half of 
the ordinary vigilance of the Soldier must, have detected all their t treacheries. 
The truth is, the Texians lacked for generalship., Their captains Seem to have 
bungled from the beginning. The great want of that country is not so. much 
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population and wealth, asmen equal to its emergencies. They lack a strong 
Executive mind—one that, grasping, at a glance, all the relations of the country, 
all its resources and dependencies, can strike out the great path to its prosperity 
and increase. We sincerely trust that its re-annexation to our own country will 
enable it to supply the suggested and all other deficiencies. ‘That it must be ours 
is inevitable. The true question is, whether we are to avail ourselves of the 
providential circumstances which places it in our hands, or contend for it, in 
bleody war, with an enemy equally powerful and subtle. 


Tue Porms.ann Bantaps or Scumier. Translated by Sir Epwakp Lyrron 
Buiwer, Bart. With a brief sketch of the author's life. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1844. 


We have reada portion of these translationsinthe pages of Blackwood, where 
they originally appeared. They are now rendered more valuable and complete 
by the new memoirof the author,by which they are accompanied. We take for 
granted that this collection is the only really valuable one in English that we pos- 
sess. Partial collections have been given us by the Boston press, but the trans- 
lations were generally madeby very ‘inferior persons—writers of verse, whose 
productions in the vernacular, would never pass the muster of an ordinary news+ 
paper. Sir Edward has devoted himself, con amore, to his'task. He is not him- 
self a great poet, nor likely to become one, but he is aw adroit machinist, who 
knows how to work outa clever and pointed verse to an epigrammatic conclusion. 
This collection has, no doubt, exercised his industry and diligence in large de- 


gree. Ambitious of excellence, he is not easily baffled by an incorrigible phrase 
or passage, and will scarcely relax in his toil until he succeeds in hammering 
out his metal to the required ‘form and brightness. ‘The present volume, we may 
say, supplies a desideratum ; and will do more, we doubt not, to make known to 
the American réader the genius of an author, who, more than any other, lies 
deeply enshrined in the very Centre of the German heart. 


- De. 
Youne Kare; or the Reseue. A Tale of the Great Kanawha. : In two voluinés. 
New-York: Harper g- Brothers. 1844. 
It does us good to see books of art and literature emanating from Southern 
hands. It ismelancholy to think how little is done among ts, in these depart- 
ments. The small troubles and toils of the politician absorb all our time and 
talents, and what in the end do they amount to? Where do they bring us? Of 
what profit—what avail? The cui bono is the distressing queStion that mocks all 
our labours and our genius. 
_ “Young Kate” is full of talent,—nay, it denotes some practice. The author is 
familiar with his pen,—is no slouch in matters of style and expression, and be- 
trays too much of the established air of authorship, to leave us in doubt of his ap- 
pearatice in the field at some previous period. His story is interesting, and dis- 
tinguished by well drawn characters. His plot is Somewhat inartificial, and the 
title of the book is ‘very improperly drawn from one of the most inferior of the 
dramatis petsona ; But there isa wholesome Vigor in the details, and the incidents 
are distinguished by life and Spirit. Pleasant landscapes diversify the narrative, 
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and we have glimpses of forest life which indicate the personal familiarity of the 
writer with the regions he describes. We should not forget to say, that this story 


forms the second of the new series of select novels, issued lately by Harper & 
Brothers. 
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Hewer’s Picroria, Suaxsreare. Edited by —- C. Verriancx. The fl- 
- lustrations designed, selected and asa by R..W. Wer. In Weekly 
Numbers, 8vo. New-York: H. W. Hewet. 


The early numbers of this very beautiful work are upon our table, and we have 
enjoyed a little leisure in examining its numerous excellencies. The mechani- 
cal part is as well done, we fancy, as it can be done; at least it has never been 
surpassed in this country. The paper, type, and last though by no means least, 
the illustrations are of the most exquisite kind. 

From Mr. Verplanck’s reputation as a: man of letters, we may not question 
that the literary execution willbe as excellent as the mechanical. When that 
superb edition of the “Great Master” is eomplete—as it will be in less than a 
year—what more can his admirers (and who are they not?) demand or desire? 
Certainly nothing. Never did the ‘Sweet Swan of Avon” exhibit a lovelier 
plumage—and we cannot suppose that our readers will be satisfied until they are 
in possession of the work. It will embrace one hundred numbers and about 
fourteen hundred highly finished engravings on wood. 

Price 12} cents per number. 





Gopey’s Lisrary or ELecant LireRaTurRe. a. 
The first number of this very pretty series is a small story by Mr. Simms, en- 
titled, “The Prima Donna, a Passage of City Life.” Itis aslender performance, 
evidently written as a contribution to a magazine, and to which, we take for grant- 
ed, Mr. Simms attaches but little importance. The second number is 
bya tale from the pen of T.S. Fay, author of “Countess Ida,” etc., called “Robert 
Rueful, ora Lesson to Valetudinarians.” This is a lively picture of seventy 
It gives a somewhat exaggerated account of the life of a dyspeptic, one 
Wi cittes nile ammnntnet a disordered body, and a still more disor- 
dered mind, whom we so frequently encounter. The interest of the details is 
maintained ever becoming exciting. We have ludicrous pictures of 
oer ing de tng miserable extremes of that minor insanity 
which, whether through gross appetites, or equally gross apprehensions, is never 
content to let wellenough alone. Mr. Fay teaches the juste milieu, and this is 
pretty much the amount of his philosophy. He does it in such a lively way, 
however, that the hypochondriac will be apt to laugh himself into a momentary 
forgetfulness of his cares of flesh and spirit. 





Tue Fause Prince, or the Seven Deadly Sins. From the French. Winchester 
New World Press. New-York. 
A tale of power and talent, but licentious and improper. A story to do mischief. 
Of less than the usual amount of French extravagance, but of great ‘powers of 
harm accordingly. We commend it to the flames rather than the reader. 
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Mexico as 1r Was anv Is. By Brantz Mayen, Secretary of the United States 
Legation to that Country in 1841 and 1842. New-York: J. Winchester. Lon- 
don and Paris: Wiley q Puinum. 1844. 

There is much valuable information, statistical, historical, and antiquarian, 
contained in this volume, but it happens unluckily for Mr. Mayer, that he has 
been so frequently anticipated. Only recently, we have the delightful book of 
Madame Calderon de la Barca, and Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, by which 
the modern condition and ancient history, are completely developed t6 the reader. 
With regard to the antiquities of Mexico, the volumes of Norman & Stephens 
amply serve to satisfy curiosity. These writers, both, possess the advantage of a 
more pleasant style than Mr. Mayer, who does not seem to have the faculty of 
making his narrative picturesque. Still, the volume has much to commend it. 
There is more copiousness of detail in the matter of antiquities, and the statis- 
ties are very useful of a country which has not been well reported in this respect. 


Tue Pramit Birp. By the Hen. Cuartes Avaustus Murray, Author of Tra- 
vels in NorthsAmerica. New-York: Harper q- Brothers. 1844 


The Prairie | is an Indian story made up of the usual pleasant materials 
of ankvnaallilicdsaane and surprises, and hair breadth escapes. While 
we doubt that Mr. Murray is likely to become much of an artist, we are willing 
to admit his possession of a lively fancy, good talents for sketching, a very clear 
and simple style, not ornate, nor particularly expressive, but marked by grace 

and propriety. The author has good sense and good taste, a considerable know- 
ledge of the region in which his scene is laid, and a tolerable acquaintance with 
the character of the Indian hunter and the white borderer. His book of travels 
in North-America has always been regarded as one of the most honest and 
impartial ever put forth by an Englishman, and this, though it says no great 
deal perhaps, for the work intrinsically, is, by way of contrast and comparison, 
no small recommendation. The “Prairie Bird” will interest and amuse the 


reader. ’ 
. + "4 
Harper’s Seriat Pusrications. 


Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome, Neal’s Puritans, and Maculloch’s Gazette, still 
reach us in-regular issues. Of these works the reputation is so well known, that 
our remarks must be confined entirely to the manner in which the publishers 
execute their work. ‘The style of publication is undoubtedly very far superior 
to that of the ordinary press for cheap publications. des, their issues are 
thicker—more letter press is given for the money, by far, than is the case with 
the publications of their contemporaries. On this point, by the way, much de- 
ception prevails. Paying a shilling for each successive issue of a series of these 
pamphlet publications, the purchaser is not awafe that he is frequently paying a 
higher price for the work than he did in the day of highest prices: What with 
bad paper, mean type, slovenly stitching, and thin volumes, books were never 
dearer than they’are now. 
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Tue Cicerorian; or the Prussian Method of Teaching the Elements of the 
Latin Language. Adapted to the Use of American Schools, By B. Sears. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall §- Lincoln, 


This little volume, which comes to us in the same beautiful exterior,and typo- 
graphy which characterise the publication of Messrs, Gould; Kendall & Lincoln, 
is undoubtedly a work of much merit, and will find favor at the hands of Latin 
teachers in our country. We think the system it pursues eminently calculated 
to advancéthe young pupil in a knowledge of pure Latinity. The name of 
Barnas Sears connected with any such manual, would form.in:our estimation, a 
passport to public favor, though in this instance, we Commend it for its intrinsic 
merit. Our limits forbid an afialysis of the plan; and it must suffice to say, that 
its introduction into oyer a hundred of theygymnasia of Prussia, is an example 
worthy of universal imitation in our own land. 





Apventures or Hercutes Harpy; or Gaiana-in 177) From the French of 
Evcene Sus. New-York: J. Winchester, New World Press. 


An unmitigated extravagance—probably@neyof the earliestyaittémpts of M. 
Sue, in the field of fiction.” Phe farce is quite t00 ‘broad for Saccess, To say 
that there is not cleverness in the production would be to y; butito say 
that there is much that is worth perusal, would be to.speak miOre,unadvisedly 
still. But for the Mysteries of Paris, “Hercule Hardi” might slumbered 
with the Capulets, and never enjoyed the resurrection afforded. him. ce Thomas 
Pooley, Esq., who figures on the title. page as the American, translator of the 
work. Why cannot these translators happen upon the better productions of th 
French novelists ? 


‘ 
‘ 
a 


Crock novel. B TI Tore 0 
Bee Cao on Gn: aaa novel By Marg Eenguen Tern amor 
,An old story, but so pleasantly told, as almost to seem a new one. It is a moral 
and deserves the title. Mr. Tupper is no feeble writer. He has large sour- 

; foriginality. His “Provetbial Philosophy” proved that; and this story, 

h as‘itis from well known materials, does much to confirm our confidencé 

in his stre We take ity he will do yet better things, and we commend him 
to the rea an author from whom he will be always likely to get something 
good and fresh'and encouraging. His tone is buoyant, and his.philosophy equally 
cheerful and Christian. Onee more we say, make the acquaintance of Mr. Tup- 
per and his “Crocief Gold.” 


Pes 
re wee 
fad 


Kenpa.v’s Lire oP Jackson. Harper § Brothers. Nos. 1 to 4, 


We have said before that this biography of Jackson promises well. Mr. 
Kendall is a manly and direet writer, full yet not too copious—bold without 
being noisy or turgid—and eloquent in his very simplicity. The type is large 
and new, and the paper excéllent. We could dispense ‘with the lage 
which are outré in the last degree, @md calculated very much: 
publication. In binding the work, most purchasers wilkfo well't6 leave Cleon 
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Tue Aner or Viaciw., with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, a Metri- 
cal Clavis, and an Historical, @eogra Geographical and Mythological Index. By 
Cuarces Awtnon, L. L. D.,. etc. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1844. 


A new'edition of this standard and school classic from Dr. Anthon, must prove 
particularly acceptable to*the American student. »This gentleman’s classical 
series promises to supersede all others. It is making its way in Europe, and, 
we believe, occupies the highest ground every where in America. The present 
edition is got up in Very handsome style, worthy of the Editor, not tinworthy of 
the original whom he collates, and quite creditable to thé,publishers. The notes 
are very copiqus, aiid the illustrations by which their value is made complete, 
are equally true and,spisitéd. " The leamed editor'ls earning substantial laurels 
for himself, and doing substantial service torthe rising generation of his country. 

€, . “ 





Tue Sraire or Brornens. A Poon in two Patis, with Notes. New-York: 


Appleton 4 Co. P zGeorge S. Appleton, ¥844 
+ poe form ofa dialogue, the object of which seems 


tion am@pg sectarians. But the work is 
le after a effort to adyance, protracted 
The verse i th enough—too smooth. The 
g, and the tone of the performance never rises above a cer- 
whilé 1 never rouses the reader; proves sufficiently that 
the inspiration of fer came from Lethe rather, than Pieria. 


; Youne Samor. 4 Rolain Founded on Fact. By Mrs. Many 8. B. 
kage are Author of “The Parted. Family,” etr. New-York: Harper ¢ 


% eek a ‘pldasant little volume, lal “Bor Jack” may Bh se well honor with 


sat ye heck ons wg 
ie alan, easy: style ibe a proper spirit, and links 
1 with hes inde ts quite successfully. The “Young Sailor” may be 

Se a edie hess present and future, 
ilor. : = ee fess 

; , ~ e < we —— 
MisceLuances, erg ol of Se hoy By Ret J. Har- 
ris, D. D., author of “The acher,” etc, “With Intro- 
duction’ and Notes. By ro . Belther, | , W@mio. pp. 283. Boston: 

Gould, Kendall § Bincoln. © : 

We do not remember, ever to dive seen a book with the above imprint that 
was not teally valnable—and we-are very sure that the religious public will find 
the present volume—like all from the same author—rief ff spirit and style. We 
have given our copy to.a clergyman who prizes it among his best books. Need 
we say more to commend it to the Christian reader? 





i 
Hunper’s-Picrortat Bisuz.—Numbers Four and Five of this beautiful issue, 
are laid before-us/as. we are about to close; and very lovely numbers they are— 
fully equalto anyofthe preceding. Thereisno falling off in Publisher or Artist. 
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Paper and print could do no bettery and Chapman,possesses a faculty known to 
few artists, of idealizing the most ordinary of subjects, let it only be becoming. 
Homeliness, in his hands, becomes: lo We see mot that it was ever. 
homely. The rudeness is subdued, the*common’ elevated, and what, is really 
soft and sweet in the objectyis made so conspicuous that fail to see’ what is 
inferior. Verily, these shepherds and handmaidens of Seuish history, owe much 
to his happy pencil. - 


eee we 


i ee 
7 
"Amy Herstert. BY A Lignt’ New-Yo' 1844. 


This story comes tad late fiotice in the bat Pts the Orion. Wis” 
edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. D., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and t 
implies a high recdiifbetidatio’ of fits moral tone and purpose. It is bogoaps' 
a religious ‘Story of — excellences$ ° — 


a Ly 


. ae ¥ 
Deveaux, THE pe came 
Devaux the painter, died imtilly. iE oa 
a young man of considerable 
studies, and giving co 
tures, of which, and of hi it will please us much, if s 
Columbiavor Charleston, will sieatsli 1 our reateyy a more 


ee es a 
“Monruey, Catia? with Resaees a9 Connearonneste We fave few 
for thee in this: nt, dear re: 


numerous engagements have absorbed } 
"ticularly to Seas It is ure a 


a oe rome 
Rejected, , gm. 
Aspect,” 


who enq I sciailieg eer, yaaa 

since, must pardon us for t Ps which has arisen 

MS. It has beem restored within the present week, 

speedy admissio’ ..@. . . Dr. Simms 

number, his unique and attractive papers, under the title of “The Hermytte of 
Drowsiehedde.” . Po. . . s “Tl Capannetto,” and other attractive 
articles in the next. .. . » “John Tyler,” a satirical poem, is 
inadmissible. We never publish political papers, serious or otherwise. 


Ovr Priare—for this Number, i mhavoidably omitted, in consequence of our 


failure to receive the necessary supply of plate paper. pu er will 
contain two pictures. 
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THE ORION ADVERTISER. 





» “MADISON SPRINGS, GEO, 
“ « “DANIEL MORRISON, Proprietor. 


iis Fashionable Watering-Place will be re-bpened on thg™ist of June, and 
ve ero ates pasations WOKoe reve to, atcommodate all who nas 


it it. 





MANSION HOUSE, 
- GREENVILLE, S. C. 
* “The Substriberbegs leave to inform his friends and the public that his well 
known and%tommodious establishment is ®pen, at all times, for the accommo- 
dation of travellers and visiters.. His table-is's ‘with the best of viands— 
opi rooms furtiished with every comfort, no, pains will be spared, on 
hiya to make the house mugiecatbe, in‘every Tespect, to those who may favor 
oe ir perenne as usual -in the up-country. 
8.C., March 1, 1844, « . JQHN T. COLEMAN, 


CHARLESTON HOTEL. 
J, H. NICKERSON, Proprietor. 


iMR. G. HELIOT, 
; (OF PARIS,) « 
PROFESSOR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
No. 37 Queen Srreer, 
informs the citizens of Charleston desirous of learning the French, 
that he he wil eon gt to attend Schools and Private Pupils at their own resi- 
dences, G. Hi. assures those who may take Lessons of him, that b Bam his 
me! has been tried with success in some of the most res rotable Fa 
prec Is in this City, (to whom he is permitted to refer, they sie 
ea with —_— as well as read the Language in much less aie 
Lala terlinary meth 





Charleston, 8. C. 














Cheon, May 1st, ri 
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THE n : 
ONLY. ILLUSTRATED SOUTHERN MAGAZINE! 


PRICE REDUCED TO THREE DOLLARS!! 


THE ORION: 
OR, SOUTHERN MONTHLY. 
A FAagqasine of Original Hiterature and Art; 


EMBELLISHED WITH PICTURES OF 


SOUTHERN SCBNERY, .. 
DRAWN AND ENGRAVED EXPRESSL&FOR THE WORK. 


Published Monthly; at Charleston, S:C., and at Athens ana pees: 
Geofgia, at the reduced price. of ‘ay 


THREE DOLLARS PER std 


EDITED AND ILLUSTRATED BY : ‘ 
WILLIAM C. RICHARDS AND T) ADDISON RICHARDS. 
FOURTH VOLUME, 
ae 


Commenced March, 1844, 7 
- . \- 


yes SP 


CONDITIONS. 

fitty Ree wil ar aboutthe Ist of every month, in sabia forty-eight on 
a on the finest POPE Ee new "and: elegant, types, 

pein § OLU 


mes-of 300 pages each 
IL. Each number will contain able papers from distinguished writers, and an 


at picture of southern 
it will be furnished to single subscribers at Turest Doutaks per year, or 


jOLLARS per vo) in advance. Four copies to one order for 


i | Dalians—or Nine copies for ty Dollars, : 
accompanied with thé éash, be “post paid, and ad- 


Every order-must 
ipeetier with all Fas ag to “Errors of THe Onion,” Charies- 
., Penfield, = or W. C. RicHarps, 


30r W.<Richirps, P. 
kan 

Fe Eilts who “will publish the above, and call attention to it, shal on send E 
i r of the seca receive the work regularly. 


- PLATO PORTE. 


A: Hw. GALE, & CQ. 
NEW YORK, . 
“MANUFACTURERS OF ‘SUPERIOR 


‘FRENCH GRAND ACTION PIANO FORTES, 


With all the Modern: “Improvements and Warranted tot 0 
aoe ani Quality. Poa 5 


*,* A. H. Gute, & Co., leave to refer the readers oft he: 


zine, to the Editor, Wilner - Richards, Esq., for the acter anc 
nis—and they Will be happy to execute any orders 


\ him, with Bdeliy and d ly} 
ty and prompiness, and at unusually low rices. 
March 1, 1844. s - 




















